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SOME PRINCIPLES IN THE EVALUATION OF PLAY ACTIVITIES 


H. H. HOUSE 
Professor of Physical Education 
State College of Washington 


When one observes the spontaneous play of 
children as well as that of young people, one is 
confronted by several questions. Why do children 
when left to their own resources play certain 
favorite games more than other games? Why do 
they, even though they seem to enjoy other games 
immensely at times, revert again and again to a 
few favorite games? Why do nearly all young men 
when in a gymnasium, if given a few basketballs, 
desire to shoot baskets in preference to using the 
mats, apparatus, dumb bells, Indian clubs, or 
practically any other activity that may be carried 
on in a gymnasium? Why do they group them- 
selves according to the number of basketballs avail- 
able and begin activity at once? Why is it they 
will not spontaneously organize and begin the other 
activities mentioned above? What are the elements 
that make one game or activity more pleasurable 
than some other activity? Are there any criteria 
by which the inherent appeals of games and activ- 
ities may be judged? 

The definition and scope of play as it is here 
used includes children’s games as well as the sports 
of youth and adults. It includes all joyful big 
muscle activities. Some distinctions need to be 
drawn between these activities. However, if it is 
understood that the word play in this discussion 
is used for the sake of simplicity and uniformity 
in speaking indiscriminately of various activities, 
then it would seem that no confusion of thought 
need arise. This discussion deals with satisfying 
activities in a general sense rather than the specific 
form of the activities as illustrated by plays and 
games, sports, stunts, dancing, and the like. 

Let us begin with a consideration of the tradi- 
tional aspects of play activities. Most of our play 
activities have come down to us from traditional 
sources and are clothed with traditional influence. 
When one studies these traditional influences! he 
is impressed with the traditional structure of pres- 
ent-day games. He is still further impressed by 
the more or less pragmatic acceptance of these 
traditionally inherited games and activities. This 
more or less pragmatic acceptance is probably due 
to the fact that play, as such, has been deemed 
worthy of the notice of general educators and psy- 
chologists only in the last fifty or sixty years. Down 

1W. P. Bowen and Elmer D. Mitchell, The Theory of 
Organised Play. New York: A. S. Barnes and Com- 


pany, 1928. Chapter I. 
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through the centuries since the Golden Age of 
Greece a few educators have spoken of the value 
of play, but only a few. Its general acceptance 
has been a development of recent times. 

When the educator finally turned his interest to 
the value of play he observed children playing 
games that he as a youngster played and remem- 
bering in a vague way that he had enjoyed these 
same games assumed per se that they must be 
good. 

With this growing interest on the part of the 
educator in play, naturally came the desire to 
explain and define it. A survey of the literature 
shows many attempts in this direction and much 
disagreement between writers relative to what play 
really is. Most of these writers have felt. that 
play was in some way related to the past experi- 
ences of the race and therefore play, if it was to 
be of value to the child, must somehow repeat 
these past experiences in order for the child to 
develop normally and naturally. This point of 
view that ‘“‘old things are best” has not been produc- 
tive of as much experimentation or invention in 
the realm of play activities as the interest in them 
deserves. 

The writer? takes the point of view that play, 
so far as form is concerned, is a learned pattern. 
Therefore, the form a game may take does not 
necessarily mean that it arises as a product of 
some instinct mechanism, recapitulation, prepara- 
tion for life, or the like, but rather that the form 
is learned by the child from his immediate en- 
vironment. The writer believes the next few para- 
graphs support this contention. 

Berry, indicates this point of view by saying 
that “Gradually as instinct after instinct, so called, 
has been subjected to experimentation and analysis, 
it has become clear that it is after all a learned 
reaction, a stimulus—response pattern.’ 

Sies, while she clings more or less to the instinc- 
tive origin of play, admits of its learned patterns 
when she writes: “We have only to observe chil- 
dren closely in their play to find out what their 
fathers do, how their mothers conduct their homes, 





2H. H. House, An Interpretation of Play Through 
Intramural Sports. The Journal of Health and Physical 
Education. Il. (September, 1931), pp. 13-15. 

3Elmer Berry, The Philosophy of Athletics. 
York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1927, p. 3. 
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and the topics of daily conversation among mem- 
bers of the family and neighbors.’’* 

Gulick, although he inclines to the older notions 
concerning the nature of play, tacitly observes that 
play is nevertheless largely response patterns to 
an activity urge when he writes that “Chinese 
characteristics are race tradition inheritances passed 
on predominately by the plays and games of the 
Chinese children. Embedded here in the amber 
of tradition is the quintessence of that which is 
Chinese.”® 

In comparing the play of the civilized child with 
that of the savage adult, Appleton says that “the 
chief difference appears, however, in the intellectual 
aspects of their amusements, and is a difference 
not of kind but of proportions, or we may say a 
difference of emphasis.’’® 

In searching further one finds Monroe quoting 
the statement of a Sioux Indian who says, 


“Our sports were moulded by the life and 
customs of our people—indeed, we practiced 
only what we were expected to do when grown. 
Our games were feats with the bow and arrow, 
foot and pony races, wrestling, swimming, and 
imitations of the customs and habits of our 
fathers. We had sham fights with mud balls 
and willow wands; we played lacrosse, made 
war upon bees, shot winter arrows, coasted 
upon the ribs of animals and buffalo robes.’ 


In the above statements by the various writers 
quoted it can be clearly seen that environment 
and tradition in their opinion are powerful factors 
in shaping the patterns of the play responses. 

As the educator became more interested in the 
play of children (and incidentally in the child 
himself), he began to attempt some organization 
of the play activities from the viewpoint of the 
games themselves as well as the extrinsic factors 
in connection with them. Many classifications have 
been made, some based on the types* of games; 
some based on the various age levels;? some based 
on materials and organization;!° some on stunts;!! 
_ 4 Alice Corbin Sies, Spontaneous and Supervised Play 
m Childhood. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1922, 
p31. 

5.L. H. Gulick, 4 Philosophy of Play. New York: 
C. Scribner’s Sons, 1920, p. XV. 

6 Lilla Estelle Appleton, .4 Comparative Study of the 
Play Activities of Adult Savages and Civilized Children. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1910. p. 74. 

7Will S. Monroe, Play Interests of Children. 4 meri- 
can Physical Education Review. IV. (December, 1889), 
pp. 358-365. 

8S. C. Staley, Games, Contests and Relays. New York: 
AS: Barnes and Company, 1924, pp. VIII and 354. 

9 Emily W. Elmore and Marie L. Carnes. Educational 
Story Plays and Schoolroom Games. New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Company, 1926. pp. XII and 354. 

10 Jay B. Nash, The Organization and Administration 
of Playgrounds and Recreation. New York: A. § 
Barnes and Co., 1928. pp. XII and 547. 

11 N. H. Pearl and H. E. Brown, Health by Stunts. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1919. pp. XI and 216. 


some on movements and interests;'* some on the 
psychological aspects; '* and so on through a rather 
large list of classifications. These classifications 
have been and are now of unquested value to the 
teacher or administrator in the proper direction of 
the play problems; particularly as they relate them- 
selves to the child himself. 


Studies of the games children play have been 
made.'+ !5 These studies have for the most part 
consisted of questionnaires or direct questions to 
the children in which the attempt was made to 
find out directly what games the children liked 
best and why they liked certain games better than 
others. Studies such as these are useful in that 
they show the likes and dislikes of children con- 
cerning the activities with which they are familiar. 
Such studies, however, do not take into account 
whether the child’s experience in play is broad or 
narrow or helpful or harmful. 


Children gain their play experience through 
learning and this learning is more or less forced 
on them from above. The child is weak physically 
and socially and therefore turns to socially older 
and stronger children and adults for leadership and 
instruction. What the child learns then must come 
from above; in other words, it is more or less 
colored by the adult conception of what a child 
ought to like. His toys are practically all made 
by adults, his games are supervised by adults, his 
manners are shaped by adults, his speech is 
fashioned by adults. 

Dewey in speaking of the transition of the child 
from fanciful play to the more concrete play or 
work of later years asks the question 


What is work—work not as mere external 
performance, but as an attitude of mind? It 
signifies that the person is not content longer 
to accept and to act upon the meanings that 
things suggest, but demands congruity of 
meaning with the things themselves. In the 
natural course of growth, children come to find 
irresponsible make-believe plays inadequate. A 
fiction is too easy a way out to afford con- 
tent*° 


This transition takes place earlier in the mental 
life of the child than most people imagine. The 
child is bound down by adult ideas of what he 
should know, play, and be interested in. The child 
intuitively knows and recognizes this bondage and 
being a much better philosopher than his adult 


Martin Rodgers, A Handbook of Stunts. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1928. pp. XII and 515. 

12 Bowen and Mitchell, op. cit. pp. VIII and 402. 

13H. C. Lehman and P. A. Witty, The Psychology of 
Play Activities. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 
1927. pp. XVIII and 242. 

14 Monroe, op. cit. pp. 358-365. 

15 Lehman and Witty, op. cit. XVIII and 242. 

16 John Dewey, How We Think. New York: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1910. pp. 162-3. 
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guardian, he accepts his bondage in good cheer 
and acts like the child his adult companion thinks 
he is. 


When finally the child can no longer stand this 
adult supervision he rebels and demands a richer 
experience than merely make-believe. Do you sup- 
pose you are fooling a three-year-old child with a 
bent pin for a hook and a stick for a fish? Have 
you ever witnessed the thrill a child of that age 
gets from a real hook and real bait and a real fish, 
caught by his own efforts? If you have eyes to 
see and use them, you will soon observe that all 
the play of children, to be rich and full, must be 
built around a core of reality. You may think 
you are fooling the child with make-believe situa- 
tions and things but you are not; nor can society 
fool him by denying him his birthright of adequate 
playgrounds and the illuminating experiences with 
nature in her manifold forms. 


Tabulating the games children play, continuing 
to play without questioning the games traditionally 
handed down, or theorizing upon the nature of play 
will never isolate the integral elements of any game, 
nor will it give us the theorem for the invention 
or construction of the perfect game. Isn’t it pos- 
sible that the child plays the games he does for 
the good reason that he doesn’t know of any better 
ones? 


What every play leader hopes to secure in an 
activity is that complete interest and attention that 
Burnham has in his mind when he writes: 


For professional men and women and busy- 
men of all occupations, it is a great protection 
against overwork and anxiety if one can take 
the vacation attitude of mind. If you ask me 
what this vacation attitude is, I know nothing 
that illustrates it so well as a child doing his 
own task in his own way with freedom to leave 
it or do it at will.7 


Here we have a concept of the ideal play attitude 
but do we know, are we sure, that the games we 
teach children develop that attitude? 


We assume that because a game has been handed 
down to us from the past that the experience of 
the race has refined it sufficiently that it must be 
good. No doubt the experience of the race is valid 
and the game is good. If it is, it should remain 
forever vital in the play life of the child. Experi- 
ence, however, shows this is not always true. Carr 
notes this fact when he says that 


The forms of play have been continually 
undergoing change and evolution in response 
to changing conditions Play forms 
which have evolved and been adopted to a 
definite purpose are later lost and forgotten, 
because of the changing social environment. 





17W. H. Burnham, The Normal Mind. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company, 1924. p. 304. 
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They were useful at one stage of social en- 
vironment, but now no longer so. The dra- 
matic representative dances of war and hunt- 
ing, the voluptuous love dances, the Teutonic 
jousts and tourneys may be mentioned.'® 


From the foregoing it seems logical to conclude 
that we do those things familiar to our immediate 
experience. It is not racial. Therefore, the child 
can be taught and will like any activity that has 
the necessary intrinsic elements of interest in it. 
Concerning this Hetherington has pointed the way 
by stating that 


The children’s own native tendencies to 
enter into activities or deal with materials 
spontaneously and by age periods are the only 
scientific source for a selection of activities for 
grade placement (or age adaptation) and for 
the natural sequence in the learning and teach- 
ing process.!9 


Nash has given this idea more concrete expres- 
sion by saying 


if big-muscle type of play activity is 

to make its greatest contribution to the health 
side of the child, it will have to qualify in the 
five following ways: 

1. It must be spontaneous. 

2. It must be joyous. 

3. It must lead on from one activity to an- 
other through the years. 

4. It must be vigorous-big-muscle. 

5. It must not encourage strain through 
over-exertion.”° 


In relation to the above Appleton has written 


With respect to ‘traditional’ games, we have 
already anticipated the theory, namely that 
they have their genesis in experience—some- 
body’s experience—and that they are handed 
down from generation to generation. As the 
dramatic element of the original play drops out 
and is forgotten, it gradually becomes conven- 
tionalized into a game of skill.?! 

or, may I add, is forgotten altogether. 


If one knew the necessary elements of the psy- 
chologically sound game, we could pick games— 
yes, even invent games to satisfy any particular 
need or situation. The genesis of all our games 
(the exceptions are quite negligible) is traceable 
to racial evolution; in the sense that games have 
developed and evolved as the experiences of the 
race accumulated and progressed. Children left to 





18 Harvey A. Carr, The Survival Values of Play. 
Boulder: University of Colorado Publication. 11 No. 1 
(November, 1902), pp. 42-3. 

19 Clark W. Hetherington, School Program in Phy- 
sical Education. New York: World Book Company, 
1922. p. 50. 

20 Nash, op. cit. p. 48. 

21 Appleton, op. cit. p. 79. 
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the freedom of their imagination have practically 
always patterned their activities after the more or 
less serious occupations of their elders. This chance 
imitation of adult activity tending to have satis- 
fying elements, continued in favor and the game 
was traditionally handed down, modified and re- 
fined, of course, as the adult activity after which 
it was patterned became modified and refined. If 
the adult activity became obsolete in the life of 
the people, the game was likely to likewise become 
obsolete. 

To select games because they are traditional is 
good, of course, because the race has evolved slowly 
and wisely and its customs are more or less valid. 
Therefore, any traditional game is likely to interest 
children, but it is not necessarily the best nor is 
it necessarily scientific. What we need most of 
all is a critical method and procedure whereby we 
can analyze games and discover the inherent or 
necessary elements that go to make up a desirable 
activity for any given age level. Given this method 
it may be possible to invent entirely new activities 
which may transcend in interest any activities 
which have been handed down to us through tradi- 
tion or previous invention. 


Who sees children of today riding stick horses 
as compared with thirty years ago? Today the 
child is motor conditioned and motor interested 
and a large part of this is brought to him from 
his elders. Thirty years ago horses were the chief 
topic of conversation between men and women 
where family transportation was concerned. Today 
it is cars and airplanes. Will the child of tomorrow 
be interested in motors if some scientist should 
somehow seat us astride some cosmic ray? 


A game merely because it has survived the test 
of time is not necessarily perfect. Almost any 
game one may select presents its uninteresting as 
well as its interesting elements. Witness the atti- 
tude of the boy who owns the baseball and declares 
himself captain, pitcher, and first hitter. If his 
wishes are not complied with he takes his ball and 
goes home. On the other hand, the boy who is 
socially inferior because of size and ability is per- 
fectly willing to play pigtail and be last hitter if 
only he is permitted to be on the team. It must 
be apparent that these contradictory elements ap- 
pear even in the best of games. It is these elements 
that one must know and consider in any activity 
in order to determine the intrinsic worth of the 
game. If there is a preponderence of desirable 
elements the game will carry a definite appeal; if 
the conditions are reversed it is doomed to failure. 


A Skarstrom can make calisthenics interesting 
or a Rockne can make football a passion in the 
minds of his followers because great leadership 
colors and transforms any activity. The real test 
of the worth of a game becomes evident if it con- 
tinues to be absorbing to the participants when 
they are subjected to dull and uninspiring leader- 
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ship or no leadership at all. Not that we want 
this type of leadership, but the activity must sur- 
vive this type of leadership if it is to remain vital 
in the later life of the individual. 

Thought is beginning to crystallize in the direc- 
tion of this critical analysis. Reaney?* points out 
that “the Anglo-Saxon is descended from ancestors 
in whom the instinct of rivalry and the pugnacious 
instinct were very strongly developed. They were 
the fiercest fighting men of their age.” And be- 
cause of this she goes on to say that the popularity 
of our great national games can be explained by 
the fact that 


’ they have been evolved from the 
games of earlier times to satisfy the needs of 
individuals, the majority of whose instinctive 
dispositions have been baulked as a result of 
civilization, they have been evolved by a race 
in which the instincts of rivalry and pugnacity 
have been developed to a specially high degree 
in the past and which therefore need some 
special means of satisfying these instincts when 
they can no longer gain satisfaction in the 
normal way. 


Berry?* has gone farther than Reaney in that he 
has attempted an analysis of what he chooses to 
call the fighting games. He points out that these 
games have in them a certain drive which appeals 
to certain inherent tendencies. This I believe is 
true, but the writer? has indicated elsewhere that 
games of this type do not appeal to all alike. Only 
a modest percentage of boys and men find pleasure 
in activities of this type, therefore, it is necessary 
that we have a variety of games to suit the needs 
of the various types of personalities. 

Individuals differ in height, weight, strength and 
physiological capacity. Studies of these differences 
show rather clearly that definite body types exist 
and that body type and physiological capacity tends 
to determine the success of the individual in any 
particular game.** °6,27 An assumption that is 
gaining favor and is not without some justification 
points a relationship between personality and body 
type and physiological capacity.?° 

It must be apparent then that no one game or 
activity will appeal to all alike. On the other hand, 





22 Mabel Jane Reaney, The Psychology of the Organ- 
ised Group Game. Cambridge: At the University Press, 
1916. p. 34. 

23 Berry, of. cit. pp. XIV and 214. 

24H. H. House, The Combat Games. The Athletic 
Journal. VIII. No. 6. (February, 1929), pp. 23-26. 

25 F. W. Cozens, A Study of Stature in Relation to 
Physical Performance, The Research Quarterly. 1 
(March, 1930), pp. 38-45. 

26 F, A. Schmidt and Wolfgang Kohlrausch, Physi- 
ology of Exercise. Philadelphia: F. A. Davis and Com- 
pany, 1931. Chapter XII. 

27 J. F. Bovard and F. W. Cozens, Tests and Measure- 
ments in Physical Education. Philadelphia: W. B. Saun- 
ders and Company, 1930. p. 51. 
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it must be equally clear that any given game or 
activity is likely to contain within it some dis- 
cordant elements. If these adverse elements are 
few in number the game continues in favor and is 
considered good; if the number becomes too great 
the game sooner or later fades into oblivion. Of 
the latter, Pee Wee Golf and Mah-jongg are recent 
examples. 

It may be argued that Pee Wee Golf and Mah- 
jongg were merely transitory adult fads, that chil- 
dren’s games are stable, but here again one sees the 
same elements at work. Children because they 
are impressionable will enthusiastically take up for 
the time almost any activity. However, if asked 
for a choice or left alone to do as they choose they 
will return again and again to a few old favorites 
in their play repertoire. 

The reason children return again and again to 
these favorites may be because their experience 
in satisfying games is limited. In other words, 
the number of games they will play is determined 
by the appeal of the game and their repertoire or 
knowledge of games. Why then cannot this num- 
ber of games which they will play repeatedly be 
increased? Here then it seems that observation 
of these games will give us a clue as to the kinds 
of games which appeal. A compilation of these 
games should give us the material to work with at 
different age levels and seasons of the year. From 
a careful analysis of the integral elements of these 
games it may be possible to determine the nature 
of the appeal resident in the game. Thus it should 
be possible to discover the elements which are 
necessary in the good or the perfect game. 

The technique and the criteria for analysis must 
be carefully set up and well thought out. What 
these should be I am not prepared to say. Perhaps 
the elements in the game which give the greatest 
joy are the principal criteria. For instance, we 
know that hitting a ball well with a bat is very 
satisfying. Shooting a basket in basketball is also 
satisfying. However, even in these elements the 
individual must have everything fitted to his capac- 
ity. An eight year old boy cannot gain complete 
satisfaction trying to shoot an adult sized basket- 
ball at a basket ten feet from the floor. His capac- 
ity is not great enough to fit into adult require- 
ments. It is true that this activity may carry a 
great interest drive, but if the demands of the 
activity are out of proportion to his capacity he 
will soon tire of it and turn to other things. Further- 
more even if the ball were designed for his strength 
and the basket lowered proportionately, it is pos- 
sible that the boy might not even then experience 
a full measure of joy in the activity because of 
insufficient maturity in thought and muscular co- 
ordination. 

The chasing and fleeing games have elements of 
satisfaction and range from Run-Sheep-Run to the 
tackler chasing the ball carrier in football. 


Climbing appeals to young and adults alike from 
the climbing of trees and buildings by children to 
going to the top of a mountain or the Empire State 
Building by adults. 

Any activity that perpetuates itself for any length 
of time has satisfying elements but it may also 
have unsatisfying elements. Therefore, the ques- 
tion comes up, what are the satisfying elements in 
any game or sport and why are these elements 
satisfying and how may we set up criteria whereby 
we may judge and evaluate these elements before- 
hand with some relative degree of accuracy? In 
other words, what are the ingredients or elements 
of the psychologically sound game? If we could 
know this prescription we could eliminate a lot of 
poor games from our manuals and books and we 
would accumulate a core of more or less “sure 
shot” material of known and proved worth. 


Exploration of activities on the part of the indi- 
vidual is necessary because play forms being 
learned through conditioned patterns, the individual 
must experience various activities in order to deter- 
mine their relative satisfaction. That no one activ- 
ity will be satisfying to all alike should be obvious 
because of the various individual capacities in rela- 
tion to any one activity. Such devices as height 
and weight scales, age and grade scales, and the 
like have been used in the attempt to overcome 
the inequalities of competition. However, these 
schemes do not consider the elements in the game 
itself. The perfect game should satisfy the tall 
and the short, the fat and the lean, the timid and 
the courageous, the lazy and the energetic. By no 
stretch of the imagination, perhaps, can we ever 
hope to attain this utopian conception; nevertheless 
this projection of thought and ideals is necessary 
if we are to progress to a more joyful participation, 
appreciation, and fulfillment in the business of 
living a full, complete, and satisfying life. 


Enough has been said to establish the writer’s 
point of view. In conclusion the following points 
may be enumerated: 


1. The games one plays are learned patterns. 


2. The forms of play patterns are not, as the 
writer sees it, instinctive or traditionally in- 
herited. 


3. The older ideas concerning the nature of play 
have tended to inhibit experimentation and 
research toward new play forms. 


4. A few scientifically well chosen games for the 
various age levels are better than a conglom- 
eration of activities without criteria for evalu- 
ation and for choice. 


5. No one game appeals to all in the same degree 
—not all boys care or like to play football 
because each game has its uninteresting as 
well as its interesting elements. 
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6. Games that are traditionally old probably 
have sound scientific values, but these values 
are not known. 


7. Children copy the activities they observe 
about them, adults notice this and thereupon 
hand down to the child an enlarged adult 
conception of the child’s budding idea, thus 
robbing the child of his development and 
aborting his imagination. Drawing, toys, and 


handwork may be mentioned as well as cer- 
tain big-muscle activities. 


8. The play forms of children vary with climate, 
geography, race, and immediate environment. 


9. A critical method for the evaluation and selec- 
tion of games is needed. An investigation 
such as this will require time, insight, and 
painstaking study. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE PLAYGROUND TO THE COMMUNITY 


ROBERT E. COADY 
Supervisor Of Playgrounds 
Cincinnati Recreation Commission 


and 
HERBERT M. WEINBERG 
Assistant Supervisor 
Cincinnati Recreation Commission 


The relationship of the playground to the com- 
munity is generally considered to be one of service 
in that the playground is thought of as “serving 
the community.” Seldom do the people of the 
community realize that the community must serve 
the playground, and only infrequently do those 
who are directly responsible, the playground super- 
visors and playleaders themselves, reach a complete 
understanding of the fact that the playground can 
serve the community effectively only insofar as 
the community will serve the playground. 

While this principle must be understood by the 
supervisor and the playleaders themselves, little 
can be accomplished unless there is public under- 
standing and support of the playground in the 
community. An actual occurrence in a certain 
community is indicative of the condition which 
exists where public acceptance and support can be 
secured only after there have been some unfortunate 
occurrences such as waves of juvenile delinquency 
or serious traffic accidents. The playground direc- 
tor in this particular community had attempted to 
arouse community interest in the playground pro- 
gram, but was unsuccessful in his efforts. A short 
time later there occurred a siege of vandalism com- 
mitted by some of the youth in the community. 
The community was aroused and confronted the 
director with the problem, but his reply was that 
he had tried to secure the interest of the community 
in preventing the damage even before it had hap- 
pened, but had been rebuffed by them, and the 
problem was now one for the community to solve. 
Needless to say, the community was quick to re- 
spond. 


Community support of the playgrounds is pri- 
marily a problem of educating the public to the 
inter-related needs of the playground and the com- 
munity. It usually results after a drastic incident, 
but the problem is to secure the support before an 
incident occurs, and to make the public understand 
that if their support is assured, it will be an im- 
portant factor in preventing serious problems from 
arising. 

Community acceptance and responsibility will 
not result from wishful thinking, nor even from a 
mere statement of the desire, assuming that it 
would reach everyone in the community. The com- 
munity will serve the playground only if the child 
who plays there, his mother, and his father, and 
the merchant across the street, and everyone else 
in the community share individually an emotional 
or spiritual benefit arising from the activities on 
the playground. 

Communities vary as to type, and their problems 
are also varied for this reason. It is possible, how- 
ever, to make certain suggestions for arousing 
community support which can be applied to almost 
any community. First, the initiative must be taken 
by the playground instructor (called Playleader in 
Cincinnati). He must have an understanding of 
the importance of the playground-community rela- 
tionship, and the will to carry out a definite com- 
munity arousing campaign not only for the entire 
summer, but over a period of several summers to 
win community support. His first step, naturally, 
should be to acquaint himself with the community. 
The Playleader’s Manual issued to all its play- 
leaders by The Cincinnati Recreation Commission 
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suggests that the playleader acquaint himself with 
the community by walking to the playground 
through different streets each day. Walking down 
the street, the playleader will be spied by the chil- 
dren who, knowing him from the playground, will 
call their cheery greetings; very often they will be 
in the company of their parents which offers the 
playleader an opportunity to meet them and discuss 
their children’s activities with them, and to invite 
them to visit the playground. 

The most successful method of securing the com- 
munity’s cooperation is through the mothers of the 
community. Naturally, they are interested in the 
welfare of their children, and in most cases are 
willing to cooperate with the playleader in making 
the playground a community asset. An effective 
method of securing the support of the mothers is 
by organizing what is called in Cincinnati “The 
Playground Mothers’ Club.” Each playground has 
its own Mothers’ Club, which elects officers and 
selects committees to deal with the various matters 
in connection with the playground. Usually, the 
club is active not only for the summer, but holds 
meetings throughout the entire year, and becomes 
invaluable in keeping up community interest in the 
playground and the recreational welfare of the 
children from year to year. 

An indication of how strong the ties between the 
mothers and the playground can be is seen from 
one case in Cincinnati where the community’s popu- 
lation has changed completely over a period of 
years. Yet, the Mothers’ Club which was organized 
years ago still functions, and each year contributes 
money for prizes for their old playground’s Fourth 
of July celebration, although the women have long 
since moved from the community. It is not unusual 
in Cincinnati for the Playground Mothers’ Club to 
raise funds for the playground by conducting a 
carnival each year at the conclusion of the play- 
ground season. In some cases, the mothers have 
succeeded in raising as much as $100.00 for the 
playground. 

As stated above, the individual in the community 
must share some emotional or spiritual benefit from 
the activities on the playground if his support is 
to be gained. Parents and businessmen in the com- 
munity can participate in the activities if they are 
invited as spectators to special events which should 
be offered on the playground once a week. When 
the public is invited to the playground for a special 
event or on any other occasion, the playleader 
should take the precaution of ascertaining that the 
meeting will not in any way be used for any selfish 
political or pecuniary advantage by any group or 
individual. Special events may be of almost any 
variety, ranging from a swimming meet to a doll 
show. The importance of the special event as a 
means of securing community interest (aside from 
the pleasure the children themselves derive) lies in 
the fact that it offers the spectators, those who have 
helped the children prepare for the event by con- 


tributing dolls clothes or display boxes, or perhaps 
by just lending their moral support, a chance to 
participate. Community support grows out of indi- 
vidual interest, and people are interested when they 
or their children are participating. 

The children on the playground too, must have a 
sense of the community interest in the playground. 
Their realization of community interest is apparent 
when they show by some word or deed that they 
feel it is their playground and that they are re- 
sponsible for it. It is doubtful that children will 
grasp the meaning of playground-community rela- 
tions, but one may be sure the feeling is there when 
the child offers to help on the playground. Children 
like to help on a playground. They will do chores 
voluntarily that their parents must force them to 
do at home. A stimulant to such interest may be 
found in a system of a playground safety patrol. 
The safety patrol should consist of the children who 
have demonstrated by their actions on the play- 
ground that they are capable of assuming some 
share of the responsibility for the general conduct 
of the playground. They may be appointed each 
week to serve in the capacity of safety guard on 
the various playground activities. Additional incen- 
tive may be added if desired, by instituting a pro- 
motional system with ranks of captain, lieutenant, 
sergeant, and privates. If such a system is used, 
care should be exercised by the playleader to see 
that the system operates democratically and does 
not become inelastic. 

In Cincinnati, the climax of the playground sea- 
son is the awarding of the “Junior C’s,” a cloth 
emblem which is a symbol of the child’s outstand- 
ing achievement for a whole season on the play- 
grounds. The emblem is awarded at a public cere- 
mony presided over by the Mayor who also awards 
a plaque to the outstanding playground of the sea- 
son. Such awards serve to stimulate and carry 
over the children’s and the community’s interest in 
the playground from year to year. 

The problem of juvenile delinquency is one with 
which the playgrounds have been dealing for a long 
time. The community expects the playground to 
prevent and cure juvenile delinquency. Insofar as 
juvenile delinquency arises from the inability of 
the child to direct his energies in leisure time to 
constructive recreational activities, the problem is 
one for the playgrounds to handle, and it is up to 
the playleader to guide the child not only in his 
physical growth, but in his mental growth as well. 
In dealing with the problem of juvenile delinquency, 
however, it is important that we recognize that 
there are other factors sometimes more powerful 
than the lack or proper recreation which cause 
juvenile delinquency. While it is beyond the scope 
of this article to treat the problem in great 
detail, it is nevertheless relevant insofar as juvenile 
delinquency is a part of the playground-community 
relationship. The most important factor in the 


cause of juvenile delinquency is the child’s environ- 
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ment, and inasmuch as the purely physical aspects 
of the child’s home, its location and the conditions 
existing there tend to be the deciding factor in his 
behavior, it will be recognized that a playground 
located in a city’s slums will have to play a heavy 
part in shaping the child’s growth if he is to be 
made a useful person to society. It becomes, there- 
fore, the duty of the playleader to build an attrac- 
tive, effective program to counteract the anti-social 
forces at work in the community. 

In Cincinnati, the playleader not only conducts 
his program, but takes the initiative in attracting 
juvenile delinquents to participate in the play- 
ground activities. This is accomplished in the 
following manner: when a child is cited by police 
officers for some misdemeanor, however slight, his 
name is entered on what is called in Cincinnati, 
“The Juvenile Registry.” The names and addresses 
of those listed on the Registry are sent to the 
Supervisor Of Playgrounds as they are recorded 
and he turns them over to the playleader of the 
playground closest to where the child lives, and the 
playleader calls at the home of the child, not in the 
capacity of an enforcement officer, but solely to 
meet the child and his parents, and invite him to 
attend the playground and arouse his interest in 
some phase of recreation. When the child visits 
the playground, his behavior is observed, and every 
effort is made to gain his interest. The playleader 
then reports to the Supervisor the results of his 
visit, and this is in turn reported back to those in 
charge of the Juvenile Registry. This system has 
proved effective not only in correcting the problem 
of juvenile delinquency, but also in preventing its 
growth, since in many cases the records show that 
the children have been picked up for only some 
minor infraction, and have been released almost 
immediately. By coming in contact with the child 
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and offering him constructive recreational outlets, 
much is done to prevent the child from getting into 
any further trouble, and reduces the problem of 
juvenile delinquency in the community. 

Although the playgrounds are a strong factor in 
combatting juvenile delinquency, the community 
has felt for too long that playgrounds are important 
only in a negative sense, as for example, in com- 
batting juvenile delinquency, and for no other rea- 
son. ‘The community doesn’t realize that play- 
grounds have a positive value, and are justified by 
their very nature in offering a qualitative recreation 
program, even though no untoward problems exist 
in the community. 

In summing up the playground-community rela- 
tionship, it may be said that the community’s re- 
sources will be expended in the interest of the 
playground if the supervisors and the playleaders 
themselves thoroughly understand the significance 
of playground-community relations and undertake 
a definite interest arousing campaign to educate the 
public to its importance. The playleader can ac- 
complish this by: (1) acquainting himself with the 
community; (2) enlisting the support of the com- 
munity mothers through a Mothers’ Club; (3) in- 
viting the community to participate in playground 
activities and share an emotional and _ spiritual 
benefit from the playground; and (4) allowing the 
children to assume some responsibility for the play- 
ground and thus come to understand its importance 
in the community. The net result of this procedure 
will be an understanding by the community that 
the playground is a vital factor in its welfare. 
Once this has been realized, there will be a greater 
inter-action of forces between the playground and 
the community, and the relationship will be one of 
integration resulting in better citizens and better 
communities. 
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SANITY RULES THE WAVES 


VINCENT FARRELL 
Recreation Director, West Side High School, Newark, N. J., and 
Instructor in Athletics, Panzer College 


With the first stroke of warm weather, millions 
of Americans begin the annual summer exodus to 
the beaches, camps, or mountains and all the other 
favorite watering spots, to engage in one of our 
most popular recreational activities—water sports. 
One look at the news reel pictures of Coney Island 
or any other water resort will more than convince 
one of the appeal these activities have for folks, 
both young and old alike. Yet behind these stimu- 
lating pictures lurks a sinister figure. 





Each year several thousand persons will meet 
death in a watery grave. Because of the appalling 
loss of life by drowning many parents have built 
up this attitude that their children may “hang 
their clothes on a hickory limb but—don’t go 
near the water”. This is a practice that we as 
teachers should do all we can to overcome, for 
most of these tragedies could be eliminated if per- 
sons had a reasonable amount of skill in the water 
and a proper respect for it. 
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We should champion the cause of a safe and sane 
summer on and around the water-ways, for here are 
activities that supply the vigorous exercise and 
glowing health desired by educators and the type 
in which the participants have fun at the same time. 
We as leaders can and will go a long way towards 
accomplishing this goal, if we try to instill in those 
under our guidance the following rules: 

1. Stay out of the water for at least an hour and 
a half after eating. Failure to observe this rule 
may bring on stomach cramps. The shock of the 
immersion in cold water very often stops the func- 
tioning of the digestive system, which also helps 
bring on the dreaded cramps. Alcohol should be 
avoided before entering the water, for among other 
effects it sometimes brings on over-confidence— 
something no swimmer should ever have. 

2. After any strenuous athletic workout on the 
beach, rest up before you enter the water. Then 
the entry should be made slowly. Gradually im- 
merse the body by walking in to mid-thigh depth, 
dash a little water on the face, rub some on the 
arms and in the arm pits, then on the back of the 
neck, diaphragm and chest. Repeat this perform- 
ance at waist depth and only after several minutes 
get wet all over. Limit yourself to short dips until 
you have developed some resistance to cold water. 
A good part of the early season drownings are due 
to low temperature of the water and lack of good 
physical condition on the part of the swimmer. 

3. “Summ-er” swimmers, some are not so for that 
reason do your bathing in the area patrolled by 
lifeguards. Stay close to the ropes for one can 
swim in comfort in water chest-deep. Walk out 
that far and swim back in the direction of the shore. 
After all, the water is just as “wet” near shore as 
a half mile out. The novice should not venture 
beyond his depth with artificial supports such as 
water wings, inner tubes, or planks. 

4. If you feel the urge for a long swim, do it 
parallel to the shore, or have someone follow you 
in a row boat. If a current should be carrying you 
away from shore, don’t fight it. Head diagonally 
for another section of the shore. 

5. It is difficult to state just how long one should 
remain in the water. If the bather will leave the 
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water as soon as he begins to find extra effort is 
needed to swim or as soon as he feels uncomfort- 
able, he will check the nemesis of many swimmers 
—cramps. If a cramp should come on, don’t be- 
come panicky, take a deep breath, bend over, and 
firmly knead the affected area. 


6. One should not dive into the surf unless he 
is quite familiar with the beach. An undertow 
may prove dangerous even though the water is 
not deep. Then, too, there is the everchanging 
movement of the sand. A deep hole today may be 
a sandbar tomorrow. 


7. Stay off bulkheads and poles. They are not 
meant for climbing or diving platforms. Many a 
broken neck or fractured skull has been the result 
of “horse play” on bulkheads. 


8. Avoid showing off and ducking people. Never 
fake a drowning for such a joke may take the guard 
away from some other spot where he is really 
needed. This calling for help when “only fooling” 
has been the cause for much panic on beaches and 
is punishable by a stiff fine. 


9. If another person is struggling furiously in 
the water, don’t try a rescue by swimming up to 
him. Wherever possible avoid swimming rescues. 
Use a boat with the assistance of second person. 
If there is no boat, use a lifebuoy or torpedo buoy 
to help you keep the victim afloat. 


10. A swimming approach should always be 
made from the rear of the victim so that he will 
be unable to get a strangle hold on you. It is best 
in swimming rescues not to approach the drowning 
person until he has become a little weakened by 
his struggles. As you come close swim around 
until his back is toward you. Take a head hold 
or grab his hair and start for the beach. 


11. Cooperate with the lifeguards, heed their 
warnings with promptness. When one indicates 
that you are too far out, take his directions and 
come in. Water is his business and I am sure he 
knows it better than you and I. 

The eleven paragraphs above have listed many 
important points which, if kept in mind, will serve 
as our “lucky charm” in the battle we are waging 
with King Neptune. 
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PUBLIC RECREATION 


LOUIS C. SCHROEDER 
Superintendent of Recreation 
City of Pittsburgh 


The modern recreation movement in the United 
States may be said to have had its beginning in 
those small sand piles placed in the public parks 
of Boston, Massachusetts, some fifty years ago. 
Since that time we have witnessed a tremendous 
development of a play program which was child 
centered, to a movement which includes people 
of all ages and is now known as public recreation. 
There is spent annually for recreational purposes, 
according to federal government figures, the stag- 
gering sum of fifteen billion dollars. It is well 
worthwhile to call certain facts regarding public 
recreation to the attention of those trained in the 
field of physical education. 

Those who have had a lifetime experience in 
the latter field have witnessed great changes in 
their profession. There has been a constant shift- 
ing of objectives since those early days of “the 
eighties’ when a group of men and women who 
were then teaching physical exercises banded them- 
selves together in an Association. There were those 
early years when the emphasis was placed on mus- 
cle building, and strength was the fetich. Then 
followed a period when neuro-muscular training 
was stressed. Later came still another change 
which featured organic vigor as the symbol for the 
then little known profession. The so-called physi- 
cal educators were few in number at the turn of 
the century, but they, nevertheless, were beginning 
to assert themselves and striving for a place in edu- 
cation. They realized that if they were to have 
their rightful place in the field which they had 
projected themselves, they would have to stress the 
education part of their profession instead of the 
physical. Once this was done, and recognized by 
a few of our leading educators, a new day dawned. 
This action drew a sharp demarcation between 
those who looked upon physical education as a 
career and the school of psuedoes who regarded 
muscle building as the sum total of achievement. 

It was obvious that a struggle to get recognition 
on the part of physical educators by educational 
authorities would have new involvements. Thus 
we saw the rise of training schools of physical edu- 
cation first, with one and two year courses, to those 
of four years on the accredited college and univer- 
sity levels. The profession today, with its hundreds 
of training institutions and compulsory physical 
education laws, is now well established. 

One cites the foregoing only to draw a parallel 
to the younger recreation movement which is fast 
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sweeping throughout the nation. It also has had its 
struggle during the last three decades, and, the 
changes from the sand garden with its play leader, 
privately supported; to a citywide public recrea- 
tion system with a career leader, known either as a 
director, or superintendent, of recreation with a 
large staff of assistants, is a long step forward. The 
recreation movement has also come to be recog- 
nized as an integral part of the life of a people. 

Recreation and physical education, along with 
health, have much in common. Each supplements 
and complements the other. The fusing of the three 
movements into an association of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation was a decided step for- 
ward. Obviously such rapid development would 
bring with it some confusion. The physical educa- 
tor is apt to limit his thinking to the field in which 
he has been especially trained and prepared. Such 
is also the case with those serving in the fields of 
health and recreation. It is the intention of the 
writer to clear away some of the misunderstandings 
which might exist with the physical educator, as 
to the part public recreation plays in the life of any 
community. A chief source of misunderstanding 
seems to be that, when the physical educator thinks 
of recreation, he thinks mainly in the terms of his 
own field of endeavor. Recreation to him comes 
through participation in plays, games and various 
forms of physical exercise. This, of course, is 
erroneous, as the physical is only a part. It is an 
important part to be sure, and may be considered 
as the foundation on which to build the super- 
structure. A “sound mind in a sound body” is 
something for which we should strive. 

It is important for the physical educator to get 
the point of view of the recreation administrator. 
The latter in planning for a program must necessar- 
ily think in terms of all the people in the com- 
munity that he wishes to serve. He realizes that 
people have varied interests. Some like to spend 
their free time participating in certain forms of 
physical recreation; such as tennis, swimming, golf, 
hiking, handball, etc. Others much prefer to spend 
their leisure time with such social recreation activi- 
ties as dancing, parties, card games, etc. Many are 
interested in the handcraft activities, such as: 
weaving, knitting, embroidery, sewing, or fashion- 
ing things out of metal, wood, paper, leather, etc. 
Still others prefer participation in the dramatic 
or musical recreational activities. To the recrea- 
tion director one form of activity has the same im- 
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portance as the other. It is his task to supply op- 
portunities to the people so that they may satisfy 
their desires in their periods of leisure time. The 
recreation director realizes that the greatest joy 
and satisfaction comes to young and old alike when 
they are doing the things that they by choice like 
to do. Then there is also a difference in the pur- 
pose and objectives in the program of the physical 
educator and the recreation director. To the former 
the lesson plan is a more or less formal one. The 
pupil or student is required by State law to take 
so much physical exercise weekly, or monthly. 
The association of pupils and students in the school 
or college is compulsory. This is not so with the 
individual or the group on the playground or recre- 
ation center in after school or after work periods. 
People need not come unless they want to. If the 
program offered to them at the playground or the 
center interests them, then they come; if not, they 
remain away. 


One may readily see that with an all round pro- 
gram of activities, the structure of a recreation cen- 
ter must be fashioned along different lines than 
the school building with its class rooms and gym- 
nasiums. The city of Pittsburgh, through a Peo- 
ples’ Bond Issue, voted in 1938, with the coopera- 
tion of the Public Works Administration, has 
received new buildings and swimming pools costing 
two million dollars. The recreation buildings, of 
which there are five, ranging in cost from $140,- 
000.00 to $230,000.00, contain large gymnasia. The 
floor space of the gymnasium in some instances is 
96’ x 90’, with ceilings 22’ high. They have large 
stages for dramatics, folding bleachers, removable 
folding chairs seating 500 or more people, and re- 
movable and folding basketball back stops. These 
floors permit the carrying out of game and gymnas- 
tic activities, social dancing, forums, lectures, dra- 
matic performances and concerts. In these buildings 
are club rooms, locker rooms, shower baths, public 
lavatories, kitchens, play roof, and caretakers’ 
quarters. The locker rooms are used during the 
summer vacation months by those using the outdoor 
swimming pools, and during other months the 
space is used for game rooms, where ping-pong, 
checkers, etc., may be played. They also serve for 
wrestling, boxing, and other forms of physical ac- 
tivities. These game rooms are used by children 
after school, and by adults during the after work 
periods. 

Aside from the large recreation buildings there 
are many other buildings scattered throughout the 
city on the playgrounds which are called shelter 
houses, and field houses. These contain dressing 
rooms and bathing facilities and are used during the 
outdoor season. The larger types of buildings 


also have club rooms and dressing rooms for teams 
and are planned for year round use. 

The playgrounds of Pittsburgh are classified as 
Junior, Senior, or Athletic Fields. 


The Junior 


Playgrounds are for children below twelve years 
of age. The Senior Playgrounds are for children in 
their early teens, and are large enough to permit 
the playing of softball. The Athletic fields are for 
adults with space adequate for baseball, football, 
basketball, volleyball, and track and field athletics. 
The fields are flooded for ice skating whenever 
weather permits. 

The experience of past years has shown the wis- 
dom of constructing. hard surface courts which 
permit year round use. Pittsburgh has a number of 
well built courts having for surfaces such products 
known by the trade name of Kentucky Rock, or 
Laycold. These are used seasonally for tennis, 
paddle tennis, basketball, volleyball, roller skating, 
or ice skating. The initial cost is higher than the 
clay courts, but their maintenance cost is nil. A 
heavy rain shower holds up play for only a few 
minutes, and in this respect is a decided advantage 
over the clay or dirt tennis courts. 

The importance of camping in the life of urban 
folk has been recognized. Certain cities have fur- 
nished opportunities for children between the ages 
of eight and twelve years of low-income families 
for day camping. Pittsburgh sets aside a sum rang- 
ing from $5,000.00 to $10,000.00 for its day camps 
which operate in its city parks during the vacation 
months. The children are transported by trolley 
car to the parks. They are furnished with a nour- 
ishing noon day meal, and receive three half pint 
bottles of milk daily. A planned program of activi- 
ties under trained leadership is offered. This proj- 
ect has proven its worth for these under-privileged 
children who would not have the benefit of a camp- 
ing experience if it were not for this municipal 
program. 

The awful toll of deaths of children by motor 
vehicles makes it imperative that municipalities 
designate certain streets in congested areas for play 
purposes. These play streets have been the means 
of saving an untold number of lives of children. 
In cities where the topography permits some set 
aside certain streets for coasting. 

The recreation director does not restrict himself, 
however, to the corporate limits of a city to carry 
on a program of public recreation. He knows that 
there are limitless opportunities to arrange pro- 
grams of all kinds which take people out of the city 
to points of interest. It may be a visit to historic 
or scenic spots; or to a sugar maple orchard to wit- 
ness the making of maple syrup, or sugar cakes, 
etc. Pittsburgh on April 6th, 1941, had its annual 
sugaring-off and field day in which over two thou- 
sand people participated. It also sponsors a Hiking 
Club. Yearly it offers three or four public per- 
formances of Gilbert and Sullivan’s Operettas on an 
outdoor stage in one of the city parks. Hundreds 
apply for parts. The performances are directed by 
the drama instructors of the Bureau of Recreation. 
All costumes and properties are designed and made 
by staff members. 
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The recreation director must at all times keep his 
finger on the pulse of community human interest 
and plan accordingly. All public facilities should 
be used to properly carry on a program of leisure 
time activities for the people of a community. 
Where special recreation buildings are lacking quite 
often the splendid public school buildings is the 
answer to the problem. The change of attitude of 
many Boards of Education towards the wider use 
of school buildings for recreational use has been 
most encouraging. 


The more one delves into the problem of public 
recreation, the greater comes the realization that 
the surface has only been scratched. The results 
of the efforts of leaders in the field of public recre- 
ation are gradually being made known. Quite nat- 
urally, any new movement of educational impor- 
tance must adapt and adjust itself to conditions. 
It cannot move any faster than the tempo set by 
the community. It must prove its worth before 
the City Fathers are ready to expand the recrea- 
tion budget. 

One item in public recreation that needs be men- 
tioned, and, which is the crux of the problem, is the 
one of leadership. The value of a movement of 
this kind may be judged on the basis of its per- 
sonnel. The recreation movement needs a trained 
and intelligent personnel to interpret itself to a 
community. The criteria for selection should not 
be on the basis of athletic skill, or, because of 
love of children; or, as is so often the case in 
municipal recreation, having political sponsorship, 
but on the basis of proper educational background 
and tested and tried experience in the field of 
recreation. Qualifications demanded of a_ public 
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school teacher should be required of a recreation 
leader. 

Education and recreation have much in com- 
mon. In fact, where one leaves off and the other 
begins is a difficult task to determine. The physical 
educator has an important part to play in public 
recreation. It will be his forte to teach skills which 
will have a real carry-over value. Those partic- 
ular activities which one may practice throughout 
life assume a special importance and high rating. 
One enjoys doing the things he can do easily and 
well. Those skills are learned in the early school 
years and it is the task of the physical educators 
to teach them. On the other hand, the recreation 
leader must necessarily appreciate the contribution 
made by the physical educator in preparing our 
youth for life. 

The present emergency situation which exists 
in our land should make all teachers of health, 
physical education and recreation cognizant of the 
fact that they have important roles to play in this 
period. We know that the physical examinations 
of the draftees has disclosed an alarming number 
of rejects. There is no professional group that is 
better fitted to help in remedying this situation 
than those employed in the health, physical educa- 
tion and recreation fields. It is evident that our 
federal government has recognized this as it has 
set up separate departments in the army and the 
navy. Our profession should take on a new mean- 
ing to us. The work that we are doing in improving 
the health, physical fitness, and morale of our 
people should assume a far greater importance 
than ever before. The exigencies of the time de- 
mand that we arise to the occasion and help to 
solve the emergency in our nation. 
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SAFETY PROCEDURES IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF DAY CAMPS 


WILLIAM M. GRIMSHAW 
Department of Health and Physical Education, Public Schools, 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Recent developments in modern camping indi- 
cate that day camps enjoy the most popular empha- 
sis tending toward the extension of camping service 
by various social groups. This trend is clearly evi- 
dent in reports and statements of many educa- 
tional agencies throughout the United States. 
Although the day camp movement is still in an 
experimental stage, its progress has already made 
important contributions to recreation and educa- 
tion and it is now recognized as a significant social 
force. An investigation of available materials in 
the field reveals that the movement began in the 
early twenties but that its most rapid growth has 





occurred during the past five years. Day camps 
are now established in many sections of the 
country, providing camping experience for thou- 
sands of boys and girls who might otherwise be 
deprived of such desirable recreational and educa- 
tional advantages. 

Organized day camping is not a substitute camp- 
ing program but rather it supplements. The move- 
ment is a natural outcome of. the desires of edu- 
cators, administrators, and civic leaders to provide 
equality of opportunity in real camping for greater 
numbers of children under competent leadership 
and guidance. Its potentialities are great for not 
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only does it embody the daytime programs of tradi- 
tional camps but it is instrumental in interpreting 
the aim and objectives of camping, establishing 
greater public confidence, and creating general in- 
terest in an educational-recreational program abun- 
dant with worthy life goals. 

This discussion is not intended to be a treatise 
on the historical development or the existing ideolo- 
gies associated with day camping. Recognizing, 
however, that the movement is comparatively new, 
and that not unlike many social experiments some 
confusion exists regarding purposes and interpreta- 
tions, it seemed desirable that a brief introduction 
be made for clarification. 

It is implied in the preceding paragraphs that 
administrators and persons engaged in or contem- 
plating the operation of day camps are confronted 
with many administrative problems. There are 
problems of finance, publicity, legality, enrollment, 
housing, personnel, programming, and hosts of 
others. Paramount, however, are those problems 
concerned with the welfare and safety of the 
campers. Since the sponsorship of day camps 
varies greatly, it can be readily understood that 
certain administrative practices may also have con- 
siderable variance. While it is perhaps true that no 
two situations present identical problems, nor could 
they be adequately treated by identical procedures, 
there is sufficient evidence showing that many such 
problems have common basic elements. This is 
often true particularly with factors pertaining to 
safety. It is the assumption here that many ad- 
ministrative problems which have their origin in 
matters dealing with the health and safety of camp- 
ers can be more adequately managed by the use 
of tested procedures pertaining to them. Further, 
the question of safety is not confined to accidents 
and injuries since in a broader sense it includes 
the preservation of total health. 


It should not be assumed that within this brief 
space and time all of the above implied problems 
can be sufficiently discussed. It is hoped, however, 
that some suggestions and recommendations can be 
made which might serve as guides to more effective 
administration of day camps with special emphasis 
on health and safety. 

What are some of the safety problems in the 
administration of day camps? What recommenda- 
tions can be made regarding these problems? 


ORGANIZATIONAL FACTORS 


All agencies engaged in the promotion or opera- 
tion of day camps have a common responsibility 
in preserving the health and safety of its con- 
stituents. Good organization will facilitate good 
administration. The nature of day camping and 
its proximity to the homes of campers make it 
a community project of the first order. The ad- 
ministrator must therefore be thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the local conditions and organize his camp 


with due respect to these conditions and to the de- 
sirable outcomes for which the camp aims. The 
season should be preceded by thoughtful, careful 
planning in which no effort should be spared to 
provide for the welfare of campers and personnel. 

Conditions as well as philosophies vary in day 
camps. There are, however, many important or- 
ganizational procedures commonly agreed upon by 
some of our outstanding day camps. The follow- 
ing recommendations are the resultant of a study 
of some of the organization practices related to 
safety and health. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The opening date of the camping season, the 
duration of the camping period, and the hours 
of the daily program should be determined 
after a careful study of local conditions. 

2. The camp enrollment should not exceed the 
number that can be properly cared for with 
the staff and equipment available. 

3. Responsibility for transportation or the plan 
thereof should be assumed by the camp man- 
agement. 

4. Attendance should be taken regularly at the 

beginning of the morning session and again at 

dismissal time and an accurate record should 
be filed in the director’s office. 

Campers should not leave the camp site be- 

fore regular dismissal without the special per- 

mission of the camp director. 

6. A prospective camper who becomes ex- 
posed to a communicable disease either prior 
to his intended entry or after entrance to 
camp should be requested to withdraw until 
the incubation period is over. 

7. A medical certificate signed by the examining 
physician should accompany the prospective 
camper’s registration. Program restrictions, if 
necessary, should be included. 

8. The camp should make adequate provision for 
medical service by having a competent physi- 
cian on the staff or on call from a nearby 
community. 

9. Careful daily inspections should be given each 
camper for skin infections, bruises, cuts, com- 
mon colds, symptoms of disease, etc. 

10. The control of health, sanitation, and safety 
problems should be the cooperative responsi- 


un 


bility of the management and local or state 


health authorities. 

11. Records pertaining to the general welfare of 
campers should be systematically filed and 
easily accessible to qualified staff members. 


SITE AND EQuipMENT FAcTOorRS 


The promotion of safety in day camps is en- 
hanced by careful selection of camp sites and the 
proper care and use of equipment. Adequacy in 
this respect refers to more than the physical as- 
pects of topography, environment, climate, and 
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water supply. It includes permanent and tem- 
porary equipment, as well as their care and main- 
tenance. Such other problems as _ accessibility, 
privacy, and those involved in the development 
and expansion of the camp might well come under 
this major heading. It is an essential responsibility 
of sponsoring agencies to provide camp locations 
and materials which lend themselves to the safety 
and security of those attending camp. 

The extent to which accidents occur in day 
camps has not been established on any large scale. 
There are reasons to believe that these programs 
present comparatively safe situations. However, 
the administrator and staff must be constantly alert 
to the possibilities of hazards for which ample 
precautions should be made to safeguard the lives 
for which they are responsible. The campers 
themselves should be fully acquainted with their 
surroundings and should be equipped with knowl- 
edges, skills, and attitudes necessary in maintain- 
ing safety. 

Recommendations in the following paragraphs 
are made with the assumption that site and equip- 
ment problems need proper controls and procedures 
to assure healthful, safe conditions. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Comprehensive surveys of the physical condi- 
tions of prospective camp sites should be pre- 
requisite to any final selection. 

2. The camp site should be situated on elevated 
land with a gradual slope and porous, sandy, 
or other appropriate sub-soil to insure good 
drainage. 

3. The location of the camp grounds should be 
such that the advantages of shade as well as 
sunlight can be enjoyed. 

4. The site should be easily accessible with a 
minimum of hazardous transportation prob- 
lems, yet should provide a considerable amount 
of privacy and protection. 

5. The location should be far enough removed 
from city dumps, stables, piggeries, railroads, 
manufacturing plants, high-voltage power lines 
and transformers, dangerous cliffs, etc., to 
eliminate possibilities of injury. 

6. An adequate supply of water suitable for 
drinking, culinary, and personal use should be 
a prime requisite of a day camp. 

7. The water supply and plan of piping should 
be approved by an engineer of sanitation of 
the state or local health board. 

8. The swimming area should be selected, devel- 
oped, and administered with the highest re- 
gard for the health and safety of persons who 
use it. 

9. A crib or specially laid-out area for non- 
swimmers should be installed. 

10. Life-saving apparatus should be easily ac- 
cessible for emergencies at all times. 
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11. Adequate provision must be made for protec- 
tion from inclement weather, and intense heat 
or cold. 

12. Campers should be required to wear some kind 
of protective footwear except on special occa- 
sions. 

13. Sanit ry towels should be provided for use of 
campers and staff. 

14. Latrines, cesspools, septic tanks, garbage pits, 
shower baths, and other waste disposals should 
be located at least 200 feet from the water 
supply. 

15. Fire fighting equipment including hose, water 
supply, buckets, and extinguishers should be 
provided in accordance with the local fire 
code. 

PERSONNEL Factors 

Qualified leadership has long been regarded es- 
sential to good camping. This is especially true in 
the case of day camping where it is more than 
likely that a large per cent of the camp enroll- 
ment may be under ten years of age. From these 
younger groups many problems arise which re- 
quire special leadership skills sometimes approach- 
ing those of parental care. For many children day 
camping serves as an introductory period to extend- 
ed camp life and here may begin the acquisition of 
skills and knowledges and the development of at- 
titudes toward group play, camping, and safety. 

Any day camp having a staff whose members are 

trained in the theoretical and practical aspects of 

camping, whose appreciations of values in camping 
are genuine, and whose regard for the welfare and 
safety of its charges are beyond reproach, has gone 

a long way in providing adequate leadership. Under 

such circumstances the camp becomes a safe, en- 

joyable community full of rich life experiences. 

It is recognized that questions involving person- 
nel are often highly controversial. The recom- 
mendations presented here are not regarded as pre- 
scriptions for all ills. They may, however, be 
found useful as general procedures with an ultimate 
bearing on camp safety. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. A counselor’s qualifications should be first con- 
sidered from the standpoint of those to be 
served. 

2. All prospective staff members should furnish a 
certificate of good health signed by a compe- 
tent physician. 

3. Adequate compensation is necessary to secure 
and maintain competent leaders. 

4. Volunteer services should be directed by com- 

petent professional supervision. 

Responsibilities assigned to staff members 

should be in line with their interests and abili- 

ties. 

6. Each employed staff member should have a clear 
understanding as to the extent and scope of his 
duties and responsibilities. 
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7. The camper-counselor ratio should not exceed 
one counselor to ten campers. 

8. A short training conference in which safety has 
an important role should be held prior to the 
opening of the camp season. 

9. Adequate police protection should be provided 
in areas needing such service. 


PROGRAM FAcTORS 

To the factors of organization, site, and per- 
sonnel must be added the important factor, pro- 
gram. For after all a camp without a program 
would hardly need the other three. To be sure, 
camp programs vary as do the kinds of camps they 
represent. Herein lies one of the greatest contri- 
butions made by the day camp movement. If the 
program is a good one, it will consider primarily 
the campers, the community from which they come, 
their needs, interests, abilities, and their safety. 
Whatever the program, whether flexible, stereotype, 
or having no particular classification, the sponsor 
has a legal and moral obligation to have it con- 
ducted as safely as possible. 

The few suggestions offered in the list below 
are basic controls in the administration of day 
czm>) programs which lend themselves effectively 
to safety. 

‘i RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The camp should provide a program of re- 
stricted activities for those who cannot pra- 
ticipate in the regular program. 

2. The morning hours are considered best for 
activities of strenuous nature. 

3. A program should not be promoted without 
adequate equipment and preparation. 

4. No fires should be started except in specially 
designated places and in the presence of a staff 
member. 


wn 


A rest period of one hour or longer should 

follow the noonday lunch. 

6. Counselors should accompany campers on all 
off-campus trips and activities. 

7. Rules and regulations pertaining to the use of 
the pool or swimming area should be posted 
and clearly understood by all campers. 

8. The group of swimmers should not exceed a 
ratio of ten swimmers to one counselor. 

9. A classification test should be given each new 
camper before he participates in the swimming 
program. 

10. Recognition of individual differences is im- 
portant in a camp program. 

11. Standards of individual achievement should be 
substituted in the place of highly developed 
competitive attitudes. 

12. The test of a good camp program is found in 

terms of its desirable outcomes. 


The safety factor in day camps is an extremely 
significant administrative obligation. Safety and 
health are so closely related that problems con- 
cerning them often form an interwoven pattern 
which if separated might destroy the effective- 
ness of the design. Rules, regulations, and con- 
trols are not enough. If safety is to be really 
effective there must be education. Organized day 
camps present media through which safety educa- 
tion can be taught by actual life experiences. 
These experiences can be greatly enriched if every 
camp administrator or worker will share the re- 
sponsibility of making safe camping safer by pro- 
viding adequate organization, better camp sites, 
proper equipment, trained leadership, and desirable 
programs. 
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PLAYGROUND LEADERSHIP AND PROGRAM IN CLEVELAND 


MARGARET E. MULAC 
Supervisor, Girls’ and Women’s Activities and Playgrounds, 
Division of Recreation, 
City of Cleveland 


A playground program is no better than its 
leadership. While the administrator may have 
planned his program with care and foresight, the 
results of this planning depend for the most part 
upon the leadership, Lazy, indifferent, untrained 
leadership will cause the most carefully devised 
program to fail in its intent. 

Realizing this fact, J. Noble Richards, Commis- 
sioner of Recreation, acting upon recommenda- 
tion of the Mayor’s Advisory Board on Recrea- 


tion, placed all playground leadership under civil 
service. Applicants for playground positions, in 
order to be eligible, must have passed a competi- 
tive examination. A second step in the same direc- 
tion came in 1938, when playground supervision 
was placed under the superintendents of the city’s 
recreation centers instead of under a group of sea- 
sonal employees. It was felt at the time that these 
employees who work with the department the year- 
round would be more sympathetic toward the prob- 
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lems confronting the departments. Three summers’ 
experience under this method of supervision have 
proven the feasibility of this move. 

A third change involved the abandoning of 
large weekly institutes in favor of weekly district 
meetings and was made at the time of the change of 
supervision. In the smaller meetings, individual 
problems are given the attention they deserve; 
the programs and plans for the next week are dis- 
cussed and new game material is presented. Leaders 
learn games by playing them and craft projects are 
presented by demonstration methods. 

In 1940 a plan involving specialized institutes 
under the direction of recognized authorities was 
planned for the leaders. The subjects presented 
were story-telling and dramatics, nature study and 
projects, folk songs and folk games and playground 
crafts. The crafts and folk games were presented 
to small groups composed of one or two repre- 
sentatives from each district who, in turn, presented 
this material to their fellow workers in the regular 
weekly meetings. The other subjects were pre- 
sented to the entire staff. While attendance was 
required at these meetings, workers were paid for 
that time. 

Also in 1940 a complete manual of playground 
leaders was prepared and the program planned from 
this book. Using the manual as a reference, the 
leaders were able to keep a well-rounded program 
going with a minimum of outside research and 
study. 

Another plan that has helped to keep the pro- 
gram going smoothly is the plan of the general 
program outline. A general program is made up 
covering music, singing games, low organized 
games, features, board games and tournaments. 
It is a minimum compulsory program, planned 
the entire season. The material is presented at 
the institutes, and then followed through the week. 
Any other activities that the leader wishes to add 
to his or her program is entirely up to the ability 
of the leader. No original ideas are rejected pro- 
vided they meet the usual standards of the play- 
ground supervisors. The following of the minimum 
program, however, is required thus assuring the 
supervisor that a well-rounded and complete pro- 
gram is being presented. 

Competition between the playgrounds within 
walking distance of each other within a district is 
encouraged, but city-wide competition is no longer 
a part of the program. The tendency of the leader 
to devote too much time to developing champion- 
ship teams is the reason for the abolishing of the 
championship play-offs. Leagues on playgrounds 
large enough to have several teams are the goal 
rather than one good team. 

In the past it was the practice to present at 
the close of the season one large pageant of fes- 
tival in a west side park, the only one equipped 
with seating facilities for a large crowd. Since 
1938, the practice has been for each district to 
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present a program of demonstrations of the various 
activities that go to make up the summer program. 
Only one theme is used in any one year for all 
the festivals so that the same set of scenery may 
be used by all, but the actual development of the 
program depends upon the leadership in each dis- 
trict. It has been demonstrated that the use of the 
same theme has not destroyed the originality of the 
leaders; in fact, each district strives to make its 
festival as different in interpretation from the 
others as possible. In addition to the saving made 
possible by presenting a series of small festivals 
rather than one large one, there is the advantage 
of reaching the parents of the participants. The 
district festivals are primarily neighborhood fes- 
tivals. Instead of one large and expensive program 
which involves the transportation of children for 
long distances, we have seven neighborhood fes- 
tivals. The transportation program is not so acute; 
more children participate and the audiences (rang- 
ing from 800 to 2500 persons) are made up of the 
parents and neighbors of the playground children 
and, incidentally the taxpayers who support the 
recreation program. The program is built up 
around a theme. One year it was the Old Woman 
Who Lived in a Shoe who had so many children 
she didn’t know what to do until a playground 
director showed her how to keep the children 
happy, occupied and safe. In another instance 
it was a safety theme, demonstrating that it is 
more fun and safer to play on a playground than 
in the street. After the introduction of the theme 
the demonstrations of the singing games, tableaus 
of team games, safety council activities, dual games, 
handcraft, story-telling and dramatics, demonstra- 
tions of folk dancing, tumbling and music, follow. 
Sometimes neighborhood dance groups, drum and 
bugle corps or other features are included in the 
program. The whole program running about 1% 
hours, is concluded with community singing. The 
programs are held in early evening; the simple 
platform-stage is lighted with strings of colored 
bulbs and a few well-placed spotlights. The usual 
plan is for each playground in a district to be 
responsible for one part of the program. Then all 
are called together for one dress rehearsal before 
the final program. It has been our experience that 
these programs can be effectively produced with 
careful planning and a minimum amount of re- 
hearsing. Since the large part of the program is 
demonstrations of actual playground activities, the 
playground activities are not neglected in favor of 
elaborate preparations for one evening of show. 
Drama has come into its own with the intro- 
duction of the annual playground one act play 
tournament. The rules are simple: Plays may 
run from five to 15 minutes; have 3 to 12 characters 
in them; and must be non-royalty plays or orig- 
inal adaptations of stories or nursery rhymes. The 
district competitions are held first and the best 
team selected. The finalists then present their 
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plays in the Little Theatre of the Public Audi- 
torium. No competition is held on the final night, 
since the danger was as great here for the leaders 
to devote too much time to grooming their play 
groups as it was in the case of the championship 
athletic teams. 

Each year each district holds a progressive play 
day, in which one or more teams of ten children 
from each playground gather together in a central 
spot to compete in a series of skill games. A num- 
ber of games, equal to the number of teams enter- 
ing are set up, and each team plays at each game 
before the afternoon is over. These games include 
pitching for accuracy through a hoop, throwing 
beanbags at blocks, standing broad jumping for 
distance as a team (one player starts where the 
other leaves off). The amount of time at each 
game is limited, all teams take as many turns as 
they can in the alloted time. At a signal all stop 
playing, add their scores and move to the next 
game. The competition is informal but exciting. 

In addition to the regular activities planned, 
the Cleveland newspapers often run some promo- 
tional stunt for playground children. For the past 
three years, these activities have been planned care- 


fully with playground and newspaper officials and 
the programs have been worthy ones. 

Whatever accomplishments have been made on 
the playgrounds, have been made under adverse 
conditions and with limited funds. Leadership is 
limited but hard-working and responsible on the 
whole. Materials and supplies are not too abun- 
dant, but leaders have used them carefully and 
effectively. While some of the city-owned play- 
grounds have been rebuilt recently, many city- 
leased properties are bare lots often, equipped with 
only a minimum amount of apparatus. Despite 
handicaps, the playground program has gone ahead 
with an appreciable progress. Each year sees new 
improvements in program, personnel and facilities. 

More could be done, if leadership could be 
trained in the schools. Our best leaders are those 
who have participated in extra-curricular activities, 
have developed hobbies, have participated in dual 
and team sports, and have through volunteer lead- 
ership gained much valuable experience. Teachers 
in high schools and colleges by emphasizing the 
value of volunteer leadership as experience for 
future positions, could do much to better the qual- 
ity of the leaders who direct playground activities 
during their summer vacations. 
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THE FUNCTION OF RECREATION IN A DEMOCRACY 


G. M. GLOSS 
Louisiana State University 


Enough liberty, equality and leisure in which to 
enjoy life are ideals which have been sought by 
many peoples since time immemorial. They have 
been approximated on a large scale in the persisting 
attempts of our own country to formulate a way 
of living which would result in those desires for 
the greatest number. The early history of the 
United States with its frontier conditions retarded a 
later complete fulfillment because of an early con- 
cept of individual liberty and personal success 
based on purely self-seeking. The “get what you 
could however you could” became for many the 
accepted way of living. With the fading out of the 
frontier and loss of homesteading opportunities, 
plus other rapid social changes, this way of living 
and outlook is no longer possible for the large 
group. 

With urbanization and rapidity of transporta- 
tion came new and different living problems not 
encountered in the practically self-sufficient settler 
and farm life. To a large extent, values previ- 
ously placed upon self-seeking and personal promo- 
tion are now giving way to a necessary concept 
of sharing and cooperation. Such a way of living 


is possible only through understanding and mutual 
respect. Its ultimate goal is to secure every in- 
dividual’s active participation in the conduct of 
vocational, political, and social affairs. For only 
through cooperatively produced decisions may 
equality be ever better approximated. As far as 
enriched living is concerned, equality of opportun- 
ity necessitates further a chance for all to grow 
through our social institutions, which are our 
agencies to make for orderly and efficient living. 

Sharing of responsibility as a part of this plan 
of communal living necessitates that people have 
a wide range of mutual experiences so that solu- 
tions of problems may be based on commonly un- 
derstood facts and accepted codes of action. This 
is very difficult for many reasons. 

Our country is not a single entity, but consists 
of a number of minor societies which are derived 
from differing nationalities. The difficulties in the 
way of creating understanding between these 
peoples are many. Americans not only are a hetero- 
genous group, but they possess on the average Jess 
than eighth grade schooling. These people are 
spread over the country in nearly 20,000 communi- 
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ties, with a great range of geographic and climatic 
conditions. Very few activities allow for the shar- 
ing of mutually formed opinions on a widespread 
scale. 

At present a common language, ties of com- 
merce, movies, national legislation, and a few 
widely accepted mores are some of the few effec- 
tive agencies for keeping our country unified. If 
understanding is to exist between individuals and 


- groups, the members must have an opportunity to 


participate in numerous cooperative experiences in- 
volving cross sections of the whole country. For, 
as the complexity of society increases, understand- 
ing and acceptance of common interests must cor- 
respondingly increase. Otherwise, the conflicts 
which result from diversity will further disintegrate 
our society. Through the recognition of the in- 
terests of others, many elements of our present 
population may possibly be able to recognize the 
common needs of other groups and thus work to- 
gether toward a common goal. It is here that 
recreation could be more fully utilized as an 
agency of communication. Mutual participation in 
pleasurable activities has possibilties of bringing 
persons into an understanding of each other and 
thus increase the feeling of comradeship and co- 
operation. 

Actual active experience with other persons is 
most essential in effecting any changes in individ- 
ual behavior. The problem is how men may best 
get together in order to create a functioning unity 
out of their divergent opinions. 


SoME OF THE Ways Our Soctety ATTEMPTS 
STABILITY, INTEGRATION, AND PROGRESS 


Out of living and associating together arises what 
are called culture traits, which are customary ways 
of doing things, or characteristic attitudes. When 
these become habitual among the members of a 
relatively small group for a limited time, they are 
called folkways. When these folkways are found 
to have a welfare value, they become mores. That 
is to say, when certain ways of action or attitudes 
are followed or held unthinkingly or uncritically, 
with little understanding of their value, they are 
folkways. They are understood to be mores when 
a relationship is seen between these usages and 
their contribution to the welfare of the group. 
Further recognition and public support bring them 
into another classification. 


INSTITUTIONS 


After these usages are accepted by a great num- 
ber of people, they become what is regarded as an 
institution. The institutions of man are the highly 
complex tools and instruments through which a full 
and ordered social life is made possible. They 
should, of course, not operate as single agencies, 
but only for man who has brought them into being. 
Too often, institutions are thought of in terms of 
themselves. Their only real value lies in their 
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service to society. When they have ceased to serve, 
they need modification. In times of unusually rapid 
change, some institutions must take over the duties 
previously held by others. 


CLASSES OF INSTITUTIONS 


There are at least six or seven major classes 
of institutions which are commonly accepted. 
Among these are: the home, the school, the re- 
ligious sects, recreational agencies, social welfare, 
economic and political structures. Their function 
is to facilitate cooperative living in the securing 
of basic needs for the preservation of life and 
social adjustments. 


SoME Factors IN THE MODIFICATION OF THE 
FUNCTION OF THE HOME 


Due to changes in our society, the original 
functions of many of our institutions are being 
modified. The home, for instance, was once the 
most important unit of the community. It had al- 
most exclusive charge of the child’s education, 
play activities, and the satisfaction of living needs. 
This responsibility began to decrease with organ- 
ization, occupational specialization, and population 
mobility. The family remained, but the ties were 
weakened. Some members left home altogether; 
even mothers became wage-earners in shops and 
offices. The old reliance on the family as guaran- 
tor of security and conserver of values, steadily 
diminished. More and more institutions such as 
the school, the church, welfare services, and leisure- 
time agencies began to assume the responsibilities 
that had been relinquished by the home. Boys no 
longer followed their fathers’ vocations, and girls 
began to seek careers. 

In the meantime, methods of manufacturing 
steadily improved and as a result, many who had 
for a time relied upon factory positions were re- 
duced to a shorter working day, or were left with- 
out work. Relief agencies in the form of com- 
munity chests, settlement houses, government proj- 
ects, and state welfare services, came into being. 
Time for free choices of experience was made 
available to our population in amounts for which 
the past has no precedent. When modern home 
conveniences, rapid transportation, and the new 
custom of vacations and holidays are added to 
shorter working hours, the increase of time for 
leisure pursuits is appreciable. Recreational serv- 
ices are therefore now needed for out of school pe- 
riods, and for unemployed persons, to serve an in- 
creasing need of helping to keep people adjusted 
to each other, to further personal growth, and to 
give satisfactory experience in otherwise dull lives. 


INCREASED LEISURE AS A PROBLEM 


In addition to adult unemployment, it may also 
be noted that there are five million young people 
between the ages of 16 and 24 (one out of every 
four) without constructive occupation at school, 
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work, or home. The question arises then, whether 
this ever expanding amount of leisure time of our 
nation will help or hinder personal and social living. 
A historical survey shows us that in secure socie- 
ties people always have something to absorb their 
energies. There are great losses and dangers in 
large amounts of wasted idleness. From unplanned 
inaction comes individual and social inefficiency. 
Free time not well utilized, becomes a clog to the 
progress of the individual, the community, and the 
nation. Civilization has advanced through effort, 
and not through inaction. Man is at his best when 
he is engaged in absorbing efforts within the limits 
of his mental, social, and physical strengths. 


INSTITUTIONAL READJUSTMENT 


It is thus quite evident that a problem of social 
readjustment has arisen. Certain of our public 
institutions must take over the functions that others 
have lost. At the present time, it would seem 
that recreation as an institution must help to keep 
people absorbed, interested, and on-going partici- 
pants in maintaining and furthering our changing 
social structure. The age of machinery and power 
are just beginning. Problems which other past 
civilizations have failed to solve will be magnified 
a thousandfold. We are certain to face some of 
the same conditions which helped to destroy other 
societies. It seems almost certain that much of the 
population will be idle. Youth will not be em- 
ployed, and retirement will come for many at the 
early age of forty. Even employed men and 
women during their best years will indulge in pe- 
riods of activity to be followed by many hours of 
free time. We cannot deport the unemployed. The 
frontier is gone and the free land taken. We will 
not tolerate opiates or drugs. We have neither a 
body of national traditional customs nor an or- 
ganized set of laws adequate to govern the use of 
leisure. Most of the usual regimentative methods 
used by totalitarian states to keep people out of 
trouble and amused are incompatible with demo- 
cratic ideals of personal freedom of choice. In our 
country commercialized recreation is the one form 
which has to date developed to the greatest extent 
and it is increasingly becoming a menace to our 
codes of morals and in addition, does not give 
enough activity or creative satisfaction. 


History shows clearly that popular amusements 
are a pitfall in which favorable traditions may be 
lost and less desirable ones produced. The play 
life of people needs some conventional control and 
individual judgment as guides. Leisure time pur- 
suits always present a necessity for education and 
ethical choices. This fact has impressed itself on 
men of all ages, and all religions have produced 
Puritan and aescetic sects who sought to remedy 
this condition by trying to counteract the desire 
for enjoyment and pleasure. These efforts have 
proved that the solution is not purely in the direc- 
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tion of prohibitive measures. There must be an 
educated judgment on the part of individuals and 
a cooperative plan for control. 


COMMERCIAL RECREATION 


Commercial recreation is not a problem in Eu- 
rope and Asia because of the force of folk habits 
and traditions. In America, there is a lack of this 
traditional background to check the ever increasing 
speed of a mercenary exploitation of pleasure. With 
the absence of steadying traditions and the in- 
crease in large amounts of leisure time, many un- 
desirable forms of amusements have developed. All 
the techniques of advertising have been used to 
capitalize the Masses’ Leisure. Many kinds of 
recreation have been provided at prices to fit the 
pockets of all classes of people. This uncontrolled 
and unchecked abuse presents an individual and 
social problem, for to date adequate large scale 
measures for either education or control do not 
exist. 

If social progress is to continue, recreation must 
not be thought of only in the narrow sense of 
passive entertainment. Avocations of valuable social 
significance through which the individual may grow 
by expressing himself are necessary for the full 
growth and flowering of personality. Society also 
will be affected by individual contributions to our 
wealth of cultural opportunities. 


THE PROBLEM OF COMMERCIAL RECREATION 


America has made great progress in the variety 
of mechanical and passive recreational pursuits of- 
fered, but in consequence the quality has suffered. 
Modern recreation, particularly the commercial, em- 
phasizes the passive and vicarious, and much is 
designed to make a purely sensual appeal to the 
cruder side. This neglects deeper basic needs of 


harmony and beauty. In addition, it is socially 
taboo, and this produces feelings of guilt and self 
abasement which are often times destructive to 
the individual person. In the consideration of rec- 
reational pursuits as a cultural and social force, 
activities which are crude, continuously passive, or 
non-creative, possess little value for either in- 
dividual growth or social enrichment. 

Amusements, particularly, are controlled by vest- 
ed commercial interests. It is difficult to secure 
legislation against undesirable types because of 
the large financial return they bring to those who 
own or direct them. As a matter of fact, most of 
the commercial amusement programs are run for 
their own financial return. Legislation alone, of 
course, would not be enough to produce desirable 
end results. 

Even a superficial survey of the extent and 
variety of commercial amusements reveals the pop- 
ularity of gambling, questionable dance halls, prize 
fights, rowdy wrestling matches, commercial base- 
ball, horse racing, unsavory pool, billiard, and 
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bowling places. In addition, low grade night clubs, 
over-stimulating motion-pictures, cheap pulp mag- 
azines, amusement parks, and pleasure resorts, all 
tend to confuse rather than to help’ individuals be- 
come creative and activily cooperating citizens. 
Many of these popular amusements fail to meas- 
ure up to desirable standards, and the burlesques, 
cabarets, taxi dance halls, and others, have very 
low cultural potentialities. The movies and radio, 
which might be employed to help solve many of 
our national problems, are generally not put to 
uses that would promote a desirable national cul- 
ture or give models of living practices which would 
be worthy of imitating. 

Commercial amusements reach such great num- 
bers of people that they are in a position to exert 
a far greater influence than ever may possibly be 
estimated. No doubt this influence approximates 
that of organized education and existing recrea- 
tional agencies. They may even have a deleterious 
effect on attitudes and moral standards. Not all 
commercial recreation can be considered undesir- 
able, but in its present state of development it is 
difficult to restrict or curb; and the vested inter- 
ests involved are an obstacle to the proper func- 
tioning of governmental responsibility. 

The solution of the probiem of commercial rec- 
reation would seem to partially be . . . how it will 
be possible to get individuals to direct their leisure 
time pursuits into channels which produce as end 
results, better and healthier personalities who con- 
tribute to the social order. 

The practically complete domination of the profit 
motive in regard to leisure time pursuits is pain- 
fully ridiculous. The necessity for the formulation 
of a general social policy and program regarding 
the play activities of the population is becoming 
increasingly apparent. While much is being done 
by the voluntary action of private groups, and in- 
dividual communities, still, in comparison to the 
total need, they lack a sufficiency of authority and 
expert knowledge necessary to deal with the pro- 
gram as a whole. 
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This contemplated regional and national planning 
should not be construed as meaning a total regi- 
mentation of the individual’s free time, but rather 
as a way of constructing a consistent social frame- 
work within which individual initiative of ever 
better choice may be encouraged. Only through 
united action involving communities, states, regions, 
and the entire nation, may the more serious defi- 
ciencies of the present program be corrected. The 
inequalities between social classes, the poverty of 
poorer sections of the country, the concentration of 
opportunities in a relatively small number of 
favored areas, the failure to make full use of the 
natural beauties of the land, and a condition of 
cultural and aesthetic bankruptcy which prevails 
generally in the radio, the cinema, and the theatre, 
must be equalized and planned on a national basis 
through the use of public funds and expert help. 
In any program of social planning, whether city, 
county, state, or national, the problem of recrea- 
tion should be given just as central a position as 
education, welfare, and law enforcement. 

Our leisure, then, may be either an asset or a 
liability. Its future value depends upon the amount 
of public awareness of its usefulness and further 
the ways in which they utilize their potentialities. 
It may enrich individual lives as well as a nation’s 
culture. In this coming age of power, one of the 
necessities will be to help discover and offer a 
chance to all people to utilize their unique avoca- 
tional contributions to further their own growth 
and to contribute to society. 

Making a living demands less and less time. A 
large proportion of the population will have time 
for enjoyment undreamed of by our ancestors. 
Public education and planning are more desirable 
than neglect or dictatorial enforcement and regi- 
mentation. As individual representatives of fu- 
ture welfare legislation affecting the commonwealth, 
it is up to each and every one of us to have a 
share in shaping a pattern in which we shall leave 
to posterity upon a plane worthy of our better 
efforts. 
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PROBLEMS IN DEVELOPING AND PROGRAMMING CO-EDUCATIONAL 
CLASSES IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
KENYON SMITH 
Kern Avenue Junior High School 
Los Angeles, California 


Co-education in physical education for Junior 
High School students brings up a highly contro- 
versial issue. However, the shifting of attention in 
the public schools to the teaching of boys and girls 
in terms of whole personalities, rather than mere 


subject matter, has greatly stimulated the program. 
Now administrators emphasize the importance of 
knowing and understanding the social, and physi- 
cal aspects of the child as well as the mental char- 
acteristics. This trend has centered greater atten- 
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tion on the already strategic position which physical 
education holds for the observation of children’s 
spontaneous reactions to social situations. 


For a long time co-education has been readily 
accepted in acamedic classwork. Only recently has 
the need for co-educational activities been accepted 
as part of physical education program. In physical 
education children may be observed in more nat- 
ural social situations, free from classroom restraint. 
The need has been recognized in physical educa- 
tion, but we have been slow to take up the pro- 
gram on account of social prejudices and customs 
that oppose the handling of youngsters’ social ac- 
tivities in the school. Boy and girl social activities 
used to be taken care of in the home, but the 
school is gradually assuming the responsibility be- 
cause of the ineffectiveness of the home in fulfilling 
the social need. Heretofore, the home was the 
center for social activities—in addition church par- 
ties and small community gatherings satisfied the 
social needs. 


One of the obvious social demands of youth is 
the chance for associations with the other sex. This 
demand usually presents itself in the ninth or tenth 
grade. Here physical educators should step in and 
accept co-education because it is the ideal place 
to further social physical activities. 


Recently Dr. Herbert Stolz directed a study on 
the Junior High School age and he made some 
interesting conclusions regarding the behavior of 
adolescents. He reported, the pervasive psycho- 
biological changes which cluster around puberty 
occur in approximately nine-tenths of the girls and 
three-fourths of the boys while they are attending 
junior high school. However, there is a wide varia- 
tion throughout the entire period. 

These physical changes have no direct ratio to 
chronological age. There is a continuous over- 
lapping of children reaching puberty. John may 
acquire some of these characteristics at the age of 
eleven years—six months, while Billy lags two 
years behind him. It is also common evidence that 
some youngsters grow exceptionally fast and reach 
almost adult height in this period. These vital 
growth differences naturally influence the young- 
sters’ school problems as well as his reactions to 
group behavior. 

This physical phenomena of adolescence always 
has been a dominant factor in affecting the be- 
havior of children. Many problems of junior high 
school children find their origin in this growth de- 
velopment. There is the child who grows so rapidly 
that his energies are utilized entirely in the growth 
process. He sometimes appears dull and lazy, 
which is a natural response. He often presents a 
problem in play activities to the teacher who doesn’t 
understand his lack of energy for vigorous types 


1 Stolz, Herbert R. University High School Journal, 
Vol. 15, No. 2, Jan., 1937. 


of play. The failure of his weight-growth to ac- 
company his gain in height tends to increase his 
lack of physical coordination. Consequently, he 
may develop a distaste for most play. 

Fortunately with each of these behavior prob- 
lems there is an accompanying opportunity to help 
the child adjust. Then with our understanding of 
the physical and psychological changes it is an 
interesting challenge to lead and direct the social 
changes in youngsters when they become ready for 
them. 

During the early part of junior high school de- 
velopment there is a natural tendency for boys 
and girls to be interested in members of their own 
sex. The gang spirit pervades the whole atmos- 
phere. It is popular to belong to a group. This is 
a normal and most healthy response to the child’s 
interest for recognition and security. By all means 
don’t try to force this period of growth. Let the 
club spirit prevail. 

Then with the development of pubescence there 
is a noticeable change in children accompanied by 
an increased interest in social activities. At first 
this interest is displayed through reactions that 
most adults term silly. As boys and girls become 
interested in each other they tend to attract at- 
tention by being conspicuous. They acquire the 
habit of spending more time fixing their hair and 
faces, trying to look their best all the time. Boys 
will follow the girls around pulling their hair or 
their sashes. Then sometimes they hit each other, 
anything to attract attention. Notewriting is one 
of the commonest means of expressing their affec- 
tion for each other. Actually the children are quite 
curious about their new friends but their method 
of showing it is awkward, but nevertheless, natural. 

This brings us to the point where many of you 
will disagree on the program. Should we encourage 
boys and girl activities or should we repress them? 
Certainly we cannot endorse the latter. 

Again to quote Dr. Stolz, he shows that at any 
one time in the junior high school about two- 
thirds of the girls as compared with one-third of 
the boys are interested in post pubescent hetero- 
sexual patterns. This in itself adds to the problem 
for the girls. In spite of the problems the natural- 
ness of the physical education program makes this 
an excellent place in which to study boys and girls. 
Thoughtful attention should be given to the ways 
in which physical education may contribute to the 
social growth of such a large percentage of the 
children. Boys and girls want social activity such 
as parties, games and dances in which they can meet 
and talk with each other. All of this, under good 
leadership, contributes to good mental hygiene of 
sex and makes for normal adjustment. To meet this 
need we have in our school co-educational activi- 
ties in physical education once a week, mixed groups 
during the lunch hour and frequent: social dances 
and parties after school. 
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As was mentioned earlier, at least half the chil- 
dren in junior high school are not ready for co- 
education in physical education, but for the other 
half some provision should be planned for their 
normal social growth. 

To make time for this popular activity we may 
have to interfere with some other valuable part of 
our physical education program but the social un- 
derstandings and other concomitant learnings are 
well worth one day a week of our program when 
the children are ready for it. 


The normal youngster won’t fail to let you know 
when he is ready for social activities. He will ask, 
“Why can’t we have more dances?” or “Why can’t 
we play baseball with the girls?” Provide the situa- 
tion and the children will be glad to follow. 

The opportunity for worthwhile leisure time ac- 
tivity becomes unlimited with the development of 
social skills and interests. 

The majority of youngsters participating in the 
co-educational program will benefit through the 
happy and joyous responses gained in the activities. 


On the other hand the few who fail to find satis- 
factory social adjustment are the ones that present 
the problem in co-educational activities. Already 
the problem of numbers has been mentioned with 
regard to interest in the program. Some girls are 
bound to fall by the wayside and others are to be 
accelerated in the getting of attention stage. Still 
others will be interested in just one boy, probably 
much older than themselves. Then there are the 
girls who are very popular with other girls, but who 
fail to succeed with the boys. In both sexes there 
are the physically unattractive youngsters that are 
too fat or too slim, too tall or too short. These 
are the real problems to face. The majority of chil- 
dren will come through to exceed your expecta- 
tions. But the few that fail to find wholesome 
satisfying responses are the ones that draw criti- 
cisms to the program, and the criticisms are justi- 
fied. This is why it has been said that co-education 
offers greater opportunities for good as well as 
for evil. 

The problems just mentioned are particularly 
characteristic of social dancing and party groups. 
On the other hand proficient diplomatic leadership 
may lessen the difficulty by guiding the children 
into simpler skilled games where they may become 
adjusted. 

An important further step is to be found in 
greater articulation with the senior high school so 
that these handicapped youngsters will be given the 
right opportunity to succeed in the senior high 
program. 

In order to present a picture of what is being 
done in some schools, a survey of the programs 
that are now carried on in a number of schools 
around Los Angeles was made. Out of the twenty- 
nine junior high schools in Los Angeles most of 
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them have some provision for co-educational activi- 
ties. 


It is true that some of the schools do very little 
aside from a ninth grade party with some prepara- 
tion for the party. There are some schools whose 
principals are opposed to dancing in the: school 
and eliminate the rest of the co-educational pro- 
gram also. On the other hand, the majority of 
schools have a definite time scheduled for co- 
educational activities during the physical educa- 
tion period. 

It is interesting to note that the need for co- 
educational activities, based upon the children’s 
interest and desire to have social activities varies 
inappreciably with the type of community. This is 
in accordance with the study of Dr. Stolz, showing 
that the child may be ready for co-educational 
activities at any time between the ages of eleven 
and sixteen. However, there is a tendency for in- 
structors to encourage co-educational activities 
sooner in the communities where they receive more 
cooperation from the parents. Don’t overlook the 
importance of full cooperation from the adminis- 
trators of your school if you expect to have a 
good program. 

In Los Angeles there are several junior high 
schools that have progressively graded co-educa- 
tional programs for the 7th, 8th and 9th grades 
one day each week. The programs are a com- 
pulsory part of the regular physical education 
activity. Exceptions are made for religious or 
special excuses from parents. As it happens, there 
have been very few excuses. The activities such as 
fixed group games, folk dancing, and ballroom 
dancing are presented in a way that the young- 
sters find enjoyment and satisfaction. The program 
is anticipated by the group and they enter into 
it with enthusiasm. 


Most of the junior high schools have provided 
their mixed program for the ninth grade only. It 
is in the ninth grade that the greatest number of 
children become interested and ready for social 
interests. About forty percent of the schools 
make the co-educational program compulsory, the 
others are all voluntary. 


There are still a few schools that do not have 
any mixed group activities in physical education. 
Some administrators oppose any such activities 
while others endorse them wholeheartedly. 


For example, one physical education man told 
me that his principal was decidedly opposed to 
any dancing in the school. In the junior high 
school where I teach we have school dances twice 
a month in the gymnasium after school and charge 
five cents admission. 

In spite of the many similarities to be found in 
co-educational programs there are many, many 
individual difficulties characteristic to your school 
alone. For this reason we as teachers must be able 
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to understand the situation in our own school and 
be prepared to offer the best that we can to meet 
the youngster’s social need. 

The progressive physical education teacher can 
not overlook the opportunity for development to 
be found by including co-educational activities in 
the junior high school. In general we need much 
more training in the art of teaching mixed groups. 
Women have tended to dominate the teaching which 
is only natural but men should be able to instruct 
boys in all of the dance skills as well as skills in 
the other mixed activities. In addition to the 
physical education teachers, the academic teachers 
should be interested in the program. Community 
leaders must not be overlooked because extra- 
curricular ventures offer some of the richest means 
of furthering co-educational activities under favor- 
able circumstances. The home should be included 
and interested in the program as much as possible 
because of the values to be gained by all con- 
cerned. 

From observations of existing programs it may 
be noted that there is a wide variety of interests 
in co-educational activities and there is a big dif- 
ference in the time when youngsters are ready for 
mixed group play. With this thought in mind we 
should make the program entirely voluntary on 
the part of children. A wide range of activities 
should be available after the program has been 
once established. 

It may be well to begin with low-skilled and 
familiar activities which require large group par- 
ticipation. In this way the children’s efforts are 
easily directed toward activity rather than atten- 
tion toward each other. Marching and the Vir- 
ginia Reel or square dances are good mixers to 
begin with and youngsters have a lot of fun par- 
ticipating. The values of activity such as playing, 
skills, and the sociability are dominant in the mixed 
class with the emphasis on social attitudes rather 
than competition. 


Some activities tried out successfully for mixed 
groups include the following: 


Dancing (Folk, social, tap and square) 
Volley ball 
Ping pong 
Badminton 
Tennis 
Archery 
Skating 
Shuffleboard 
Paddle tennis 
Rhythms 
Party games 


Horseshoes 

Deck tennis 

Modified games and relays 
Dramatics 

Clubs 

Music 

Stunts 

Crafts 

Pageants 


A good many teachers recommend teaching the 
individual skills separately to boys and girls be- 
fore they play together. This would be particularly 
helpful for the few slow learners. Good instruc- 
tion will do a lot to eliminate obvious awkwardness 
and wall flowers. 

Where there is natural interest in an activity it 
is much easier to develop student leadership. Set 
the situation and the children themselves will take 
part in forming codes of behavior. Make cour- 
tesy and manners in vogue with the group. Re- 
member to have activities of skill rather than 
endurance. A program on this basis provides a 
chance to develop mutual consideration and a 
sense of responsibility on the part of students. 

In conclusion, problems in programming and 
organizing co-educational activities vary with each 
situation, but there are some natural tendencies 
and common problems that tend to confront most 
programs. Experimentation in various activities 
will be necessary to find out the best suited pro- 
gram for your particular school. Then encourage 
the activities that best meet their needs. 

In addition to this a follow-up of your children 
is important to tell whether the program has 
proven effective in teaching social skills and ease 
of manner in social situations. Furthermore a re- 
port to the senior high school will aid them greatly 
in furthering your program and taking care of 
many of the problems that you did not reach. 
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CONTROL TECHNIQUES IN RECREATION ADMINISTRATION 


LOUIS A. ORSATTI 
Senior Recreation Director 
Los Angeles Department of Playground and Recreation 


Some problems of administration in the recrea- 
tion field are common to nearly all recreation de- 
partments. Directors, supervisors and superintend- 
ents contact them in various degrees. Upon the 
way these problems are handled will often depend 
the smoothness of operation of a recreation pro- 
gram—be it a playground, community center or 
city-wide activity. 

Although no one subject presented will be treated 
exhaustively in this paper, it is hoped at least 
partial answers will be given to the many ques- 
tions which arise relative to: 


I. Recreation Supply Purchasing 

II. Safety on Recreation Areas 

III. Playground Boys’ Clubs—Policies of Operation 
IV. Control of Organized Adult Groups 


I. RECREATION SUPPLIES 


In larger recreation departments, most supplies 
are obtained through a central purchasing bu- 
reau. In smaller departments the supplies are pur- 
chased direct by a recreation executive. In either 
procedure, it has been found desirable to observe 
the following practices when making such pur- 
chases: 


A. Competitive Bids 

Invite all local organizations dealing in recrea- 
tion materials to submit price quotations. This not 
only normally results in a lower price for the 
article, but sometimes results in a company making 
special efforts to provide a product which meets 
stated specifications and price limits but which is 
not ordinarily carried in stock. Bidding need not 
be confined to local organizations but might even 
include larger geographical areas. 


B. Product to Meet Specifications 


A complete description of each recreation item 
to be purchased should accompany the bid notices. 
This specification should be so drawn that with it 
as a guide, supplies can be chosen which fulfill a 
minimum standard of quality in workmanship and 
material. Such specifications are difficult to obtain 
and it may be necessary for a department to 
develop its own, paying especial attention to those 
features such as stitching, material, etc., which 
experience indicates need to be carefully specified. 
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When making up specifications, the following 
are some points which ought to be considered: 

(a) Size 

(b) Weight 

(c) Standard or official performance 

(d) Materials composing the product 

(e) Color 

(f) Stitching (size and material or thread, 
type of stitch, number of stitches per 
inch) 

(gz) Construction 

(h) Finish 

(i) Maximum and minimum dimensions or 
weights acceptable 


Adoption of specifications will assist in the fol- 
lowing ways: 


(a) Provide a convenient and objective basis 
for determining which supplies will be ac- 
cepted and which rejected. This will help 
materially in retaining pleasant working 
relations with all of the bidding agencies. 


(b) Relieve the purchasing agency of much 
detail inspection of samples submitted, 
interviewing salesmen, etc., because know- 
ing a product will be refused unless it 
meets certain requirements, bidders will 
not submit items below the acceptable 
standard. 


(c) Prove a boon to manufacturers in that 
certain weaknesses of their products will 
be strongly brought to their attention 
through the specifications set up. These 
faults may be corrected or an entirely new 
line of recreation equipment may be de- 
veloped in an effort to meet specified re- 
quirements. The latter actually was done 
by a well known manufacturer of athletic 
goods. 


(d) Put the purchaser beyond the charge that 
favoritism is being shown any partic- 
ular product, and set up a good buffer 
to over-enthusiastic salesmen . who. at- 
tempt to “pressure” their article on the 
recreation executive. 
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C. Samples and Their Testing 

Don’t be satisfied with the assumption that the 
supplies chosen will meet specifications. Require 
that along with the bids a sample will be submitted 
by all bidders of every item upon which a price is 
quoted. Further, that these samples may be sub- 
jected to any test or treatment desired by the pur- 
chasing agency. Finally, that samples of those 
products chosen for purchase will be retained until 
complete delivery has been made. 


It is usual to have from three to eight or more 
bids with samples submitted by each bidder on one 
item alone, such as volley balls. A careful inspec- 
tion should then be made of each sample and the 
one most nearly meeting the required specifications 
chosen for purchase. 

If possible, samples should be tested by sub- 
jecting them to conditions approximating those 
under which they will be used on the playground. 
The Los Angeles Recreation Department avails it- 
self of the testing facilities of the Municipal Bu- 
reau of Standards. Frequently, samples are torn, 
stretched, punctured, broken, cut, or otherwise 
treated to ascertain their quality. 


Il. Sarety ON RECREATION AREAS 


Considerable success can be achieved in keeping 
the accident rate at a low index on recreation 
areas. The accident rate is generally expressed as 
a number showing the accidents per one hundred 
thousand units of attendance over a twelve month 
period. In this short article, we are primarily con- 
cerned with those techniques used in the adminis- 
tration of a recreation department safety program. 
However, we may comment in passing that the 
means taken to reduce accidents are generally in 
the fields of: 


(a) Mechanical safeguards, such as low pipe 
rail fences enclosing a horseshoe court or 
other potentially dangerous areas. 

(b) Safe and carefully designed equipment 
and facilities. For example, a rubber 
cushioned swing seat, as contrasted to the 
wooden seat. Placement of play areas, 
courts, buildings, etc., in relation to each 
other play an important part in recreation 
area safety. 

(c) An educational safety program, most fre- 
quently typified by the work of Junior 
Safety Patrols, bulletins to recreation di- 
rectors, posters, etc. 


A. Reporting Accidents 

Unless some system of regularly reporting, record- 
ing and analyzing accidents is adopted, to give in- 
formation by which a recreation executive can 
evaluate the effectiveness of the safety program, no 
real progress is possible toward reducing accidents. 


Information such as the following should always 
be immediately available to the administration: 


(a) How many total accidents have occurred 
within a given period? 

(b) At what recreation centers did the acci- 
dents occur? 

(c) What has been the contributing cause of 
the accidents? 

(d) Which activities and apparatus contribute 
most to accidents occurring on recreation 
areas? 

(e) What was the nature of any particular 
accident? 

(f) What is the present accident rate as com- 
pared to previous years (or any given 
period of time)? 


The procedure used ought to be a simple one 
for both the recreation director in the field, whose 
responsibility it is to report the accidents, and for 
the executive who receives the reports and analyzes 
them. In some jurisdictions directors report all 
accidents regardless of how minor they may ap- 
pear. Other departments may require only a 
‘major’ accident to be reported, such being con- 
sidered one in which the victim requires medical 
attention in addition to simple first aid. Both 
procedures are somewhat extreme, for, in a large 
recreation department, to require all accidents to 
be reported would result in a flood of reports 
(sometimes several hundred in one month) coming 
to the central office for attention and handling in 
addition to requiring much of the field directors’ 
time. A good practice is to insist that “major” 
accidents be reported within twenty-four hours; 
to require all head injuries reported, no matter how 
slight; and finally, to disregard “minor” injuries, 
except head injuries, unless it occurred to an indi- 
vidual insured in a Municipal Athletic Federation 
or other insurance plan affecting the recreation de- 
partment upon whose facilities the accident oc- 
curred. 

Following is an accident report form which has 
been used for some time by the Los Angeles Re- 
creation Department: 


B. Analyzing Accident Reports 

Upon receipt of the various individual accident re- 
ports at the central office, each is carefully checked 
and the information thereon transferred to the 
analysis form. The analysis record is kept by 
months, all accidents occurring within any month 
being transferred to its corresponding analysis sheet. 
Thus, when seeking information, the recreation ex- 
ecutive need refer only to a few forms, twelve in 
any one year, instead of referring to two hundred 
or more records. 


Forms B and C below comprise one type of acci- 
dent analysis charts that have proven successful. 
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FORM A 





DEPARTMENT OF PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION 
City of Los Angeles 


A reportable accident, for which this form must be used, is any accident to any person using playground prop- 


Accidents are divided into “Major First Aid” which necessitates, in the judgment of the director, medical 


f attention in addition to the first aid rendered at the playground. “Minor First Aid” cases are those where, in the 
judgment of the director, no additional medical attention, other than first aid, is necessary. 


‘Major First Aid” cases must be reported to the office within 24 hours after the accident; “Minor First Aid” 



































° reports should be sent in each week with the weekly report. The original (white) in each case is to be sent into 
i the office, and the duplicate (canary) retained for the local playground file. 

c Ch) INGie: GP Mined Merson <5 5 es eS Se CA) (ee ooo (3) Sex (M) (F) 

Ys SOR a al ak ee ep a Of) Oy 1” ee en eee Beene ee Sie Sa eee 

- Oy Wate: ean Te Ob ACE sn el ke a i ee eee oa ee ee 

1 OA) (BORAGE NARNEE Ob TORY 2 ona eat ask Soe uh ate eels Eee i ee 
{(S) What. first aid. was given patient? 22.22 ck CD Bis Wea oe a ee 
CTR) WU ret: was. ane: Waite: 1stived Petsose rss. On a ee ee ee 

B : . aed B 
; ChE): Nate and adaress:.of jbysict.or Noapitale ss ona se i ee ae ee 
. (12) Did a director witness accident ?__..---___ (13) If not, where were directors when accident occurred ?____-___-_ 
ae: te oe i de eka re ee a ge ee en ee ne rr 
1 RS). row hah: aeGteene GGGtr tS 5a at es ee es ae 
| C¥O)). -Aepakent CAtse OL SCIGGUE.... 5a nnca nsec osb ena a seg iecee ere ati es Ai erect Seema ee eee a eae 
: (16) Name and address of two witnesses to the accident :* 

PERM Tt penne nate concn nr rae net Tapn re tan eget Pane ep eae oe ae Tene ET ar TO” aa ale 
h 
e (17) Was: the injured playing under pernut from Central Office?...22 2 2 
) (18), If so, give number of permit...................... CUS) Vi: Sa Rs as i 
Ss teu) Was. the iisived a: spectator’ OF Plavel?.3.c8 5 2-00. ec ee ee ee ee 
g CaP) -Get-the simmetice of team manhager Of TElTEOs 8 ee eee 
n (22) Was the injured insured in the Municipal Athletic Federation Plan? ~...--..------_--________-_-__-________ 
:? 

” 

, (25) (ete report SUDANHEN. .. =. 2c es ee ceaecen (29 Seed <5 ei io el eek ee eee 
ne C29) Ue ct ois Prem a  e I S Se e 
. (26) Underline here type of report: Major First Aid, Minor First Aid. 

“9 
a * Need not be filled out for Minor First Aid Cases. 
n Note: “Minor” first aid accidents are reported only if victim is insured in Municipal Athletic Federation 
- Plan. 
FORM B 
iS 
= Month Year 
Apparatus Play and Athletics 
Age Age 
a 0-5 6-15 16-44  45- Total 0-5 6-15 16-44 45- Total 
1e Male 
YY Participants 
th Spectators 
t Others 
dl Female 
in 
Participants 
od : 
“ Spectators 
Others 
al Total 
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FORM B—Continued 
ACTIVITIES . 
Total Type of Apparatus Total Play and Athletics 
1. Combination-Frame 1. Baseball 
2. Giant Stride 2. Basketball 
3. Jungle Gym 3. Football 
4. Merry-Go-Round (a) American 
5. Rock-A-Bye (b) Touch 
6. Rings 4. Horseshoes 
(a) Flying 5. Playground Ball 
(b) Travelling 6. Soccer 
(1) Circular 7. Swimming 
(2) Straight 8. Tennis 
7. Sand Box 9, Volley Ball 
8. Slide 10. Handball 
(a) High 11. Speedball 
(b) Low 12. Track and Field 
9. Swings (a) Broad Jump 
(a) Regulation (b) High Jump 
(b) Baby (c) Hurdle 
10. Teeters (d) Pole Vault 
11. Wading Pool (e) Running 
12. Bars (f{) Weights 
(a) Horizontal 13. Free Play 
(b) Parallel 14. Miscellaneous 
13. Ladder 
14. Climbing Tree 
15. Sliding Poles 
16. Miscellaneous 
FORM C 
CAUSES 
Total Cause Total Cause 
Defective Apparatus Physical Conditions of Grounds or 
Building 
1. Broken Parts 1. Surface Conditions 
(a) Abuse (a) Wet or Slippery 
(b) Under strain (b) Elevation above level 
2. Exposed sharp or rough surfaces (c) Glass, tin, nails, stones, etc. 
3. Loose Parts (d) Holes 
4. Miscellaneous (e) Lack of shavings or other filler 
(f) Equipment lying about 
Usage Factors 
1. Struck by bat, stick, mallet, etc. é. = yp Bong 
2. Climbing, unauthorized (b) Cement 
3. Clothing caught (c) Decomposed Granite 
4. Part of body caught (d) Dirt 
5. Grip lost (e) Wood 
6. Head foremost (f) Grass 
7. Overloading (g) Sand 
8. Rushing or crowding 
9. Playing in restricted areas 3. Miscellaneous 
10. Standing instead of sitting 
11. Struck by missle 
12. Tripping, falling 
13. Collision 
14. Too young 
15. Animal bites, scratches, etc. 
16. Miscellaneous 
RESULTS 
Nature Head Trunk Arm Leg Hand Foot 
1. Contusion 


2. Dislocation 
3. Fracture 


(a) Simple 
(b) Compound 
4. Cuts and Punctures 





How many children, if any, were involved in major traffic accidents while either going to or coming from play- 


0 Attendance 





TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 


Accidents Accident Rate per 100,000 
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Study of the analysis sheets for a six or twelve 
month period will divulge the accident trend and 
so indicate the direction of any detailed investiga- 
tion which should be made to reduce the accident 


rate. 


III. PLaycrounp Boys’ CLuss—POLIcIES OF 
OPERATION 

Though playground boys’ clubs are by no means 
innovations of recent date, it is only recently that 
this kind of group activity has forcefully engaged 
the attention of adults and their organizations. 
There is a strong tendency for boys’ clubs to be 
organized under the sponsorship of some adult 
group. In this article we shall consider a few 
broad policies which almost invariably will have 
to be decided upon when a boys’ club program is 
an important part of the total picture of a recrea- 
tion department. By “playground boys’ club” is 
meant a group of boys under twenty-one years of 
age that meets regularly upon the recreation de- 
partment facilities; that is definitely organized, 
ie., has its own officers and constitution, holds 
regular business meetings, etc.; that participates 
in diversified recreational activities, as contrasted 
with specialized activities similar to those empha- 
sized by the Woodcraft Rangers, Boy Scouts, 4-H 
Clubs, etc.; and finally, that is under the super- 
vision (but not necessarily under the immediate 
leadership) of the local recreation director. It is 
found that most “typical playground boys’ clubs” 
center their activities around athletics and social 
recreation. 

Without arguing here the pros and cons of the 
situation, some of the more extensive boys’ club 
programs on recreation areas are made possible 
through a wholesome cooperation between the local 
recreation department and various men’s service 
organizations, such as Kiwanis, Optimists, Lions 
Club, Civitans, Rotarians, etc. If the decision is 
made to accept cooperation from such groups, and 
very often this is done, problems of relationships 
will arise between these adult clubs and the direc- 
tor, boys’ clubs and the department as a whole, 
respectively. 


A. Conditional Acceptance of Adult Sponsorship 
There is no question but that there are many 
ways an adult group can help a junior club—in 
matters of transportation, providing interesting 
speakers, helping to find employment for club 
members, or providing leadership for the boys. The 
difficulty arises that too often these men are not 
recreation trained, have no conception of boy 
psychology, and attempt to put over ideas which 
conflict with what the recreation director knows to 
be to the best interest of the boy. Hence any co- 
operation with adult groups acting as sponsors of 
boys’ clubs should be based upon the following 
guides: 
(a) Such boys’ clubs shall continue to be 
strictly under the supervision and control 
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of the recreation department, the local 
director deciding what line of action his 
club shall take even when it differs from 
that advocated by the adult sponsors. 


For example, in the question of awards, adults 
often wish to give money, watches, clothes, or other 
things of intrinsic value as recognition of merit. 
This of course violates a first principle of good 
recreation and can not be tolerated. 

Or again, the sponsors may wish to impose a 
program of idealism or activities not consistent 
with recreation principles or department policies. 
The recreation directors should control the situa- 
tion. 

(b) Any program involving more than one 
club, sponsored by an adult organization, 
shall also include all other boys’ clubs, 
whether or not the latter have a different 
sponsor or are “independent” clubs with 
no adult sponsor. 


For example, if the Senior Optimist Clubs wish 
to conduct a track and field program for all the 
playground Junior Optimist Clubs, the activity 
would be open to all boys’ playground clubs. The 
feeling is that (1) no particular group of play- 
ground boys should be selected to receive a special 
privilege, (2) that benefits accruing from an adult 
group should be made available to all boys insofar 
as practicable. 


B. Activities of Boys’ Clubs 

When an extensive program of boys’ clubs exists, 
with several clubs, a “Leaders’ Council’ composed 
of the recreation Director, boy representatives and 
perhaps an adult representative of each sponsoring 
group, can meet periodically and coordinate those 
activities which might be conducted by all the 
clubs acting together. Here again, it must be em- 
phasized, control should be retained by the recrea- 
tion department. This can be effectively accom- 
plished by having the recreation superintendent, or 
his representative, act as chairman of this advisory 
‘Leaders’ Council”. 

Activities of boys’ clubs fall into several cate- 
gories. However, for the most part, they revolve 
about athletic and social activities of the intra-club 
and inter-club type. 

(a) Intra-Club Activities 

The things boys may do as part of their 
club program is limited only by their imag- 
ination, facilities at their command, and in- 
genuity of their leaders. A few are listed: 


1. Represent their playground teams in the 
various athletic programs. 

2. Assist the recreation director in many 
leadership capacities. 

3. Work on various service projects such 
as playground beautification, clean-up 
campaign, Christmas projects for shut- 
ins, sponsorship of a younger boys’ 
group, etc. 
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4. Have fathers’ and sons’ programs. 
5. Sponsor and set standards for well con- 
ducted social dances and parties. 
(b) Inter-Club Activities. 

The things done within each club unit 
are determined by the club and its leader. 
No standard program for them all is at- 
tempted. These activities may be supple- 
mented by a few carefully selected and or- 
ganized annual events, discussed, decided 
upon and planned by the “Leaders’ Coun- 
cil”. We might term these of the inter-club 
variety, since they concern things that all 
the boys’ clubs do together. In Los Angeles, 
twenty-two clubs come together on four an- 
nual occasions, which are: 

1. Outing to the mountains. 

2. Day outing to Cabrillo Municipal Beach. 

3. Trip to the county fair. 

4. Field day as part of the Boys’ Week 
in Recreation observance. 

This last item is an example of a pro- 
gram which, though sponsored by the adult 
Senior Optimist organizations, is open to all 
playground boys’ clubs. 

The ‘Leaders’ Council” can well place em- 
phasis upon the cooperative type of inter- 
club activity when a recreation department 
already has an adequate boys’ program of 
competitive sports. Inter-club competitive 
athletics is an obvious kind of program 
which almost immediately occurs to adult 
sponsoring organizations, for this often 
proves of great publicity value to them. 
But its desirability, from the recreation ad- 
ministrator’s point of view, should be care- 
fully considered and a decision based upon 
the local situation. 


IV. ContTroL OF ORGANIZED ADULT GRouPS 

One of the most significant trends in public recre- 
ation has been the tremendous increase of adult 
patronage in the past eight to ten years. This has 
necessarily resulted in a broadened community 
recreation program with increases in those facilities 
and activities particularly suited to men and wo- 
men. With this larger recreation program has 
arisen many administrative problems involving the 
use of the various outdoor and indoor facilities. 
Such problems concern supervision, allocation of 
facilities to groups, policies governing their use, 
fees and methods of collection, and maintaining 
facilities. However, here we shall concern our- 
selves with only one phase of the whole situation 
and that is the technique used to maintain control 
over the many groups using the building facilities 
and which, because of their nature, it should be 
organized as self-governed clubs. 

“Charter groups” is the term used to designate 
those units using a recreation facility recurrently, 


generally once each week. They are organized for 
the purpose of furthering the program of the de- 
partment, but are self-governed by means of a 
constitution and by-laws approved by the recrea- 
tion department. These groups further receive, 
upon application, a charter from the recreation de- 
partment. 

Since they are “open” clubs, that is, membership 
and meetings are open to anyone, the recreation 
facilities are made available at no charge, and al- 
though self-governed, they are held responsible to 
the recreation director of the center at which they 
meet. 


A. How Charter Control Operates 
A group receiving a charter is considered: 

(a) Sufficiently desirable as a_ recreation 
group that the department is willing to 
reserve for its use certain facilities at 
definite times and for which no charges 
are made. 

(b) To be an “open” organization, to which 
anyone may belong. 

(c) As having submitted an approved con- 
stitution and by-laws under which it 
agrees to operate. 

(d) As putting itself under the jurisdiction 
of the recreation department by agreeing 
to abide by its policies as interpreted by 
the local recreation director. 


Throughout the process of receiving a charter, 
the club group is definitely made to feel responsible 
to the local recreation director. Its leaders apply 
to the recreation director and discuss with him the 
question of being chartered and meeting regularly 
at the local recreation center. If he approves the 
request, the director gives the applicant a charter 
application blank consisting of an information sheet 
(Form D) and two questionnaires, (Form E). One 
of the latter is sent to the central office and one 
is kept by the recreation director. When received 
at the central office, the charter application, with 
constitution and by-laws attached, is reviewed by 
the supervisor concerned, and if approved, is re- 
corded in the department files in its ‘‘club index” 
upon a card. (Form F). A charter (Form G) 
is then issued and sent to the recreation director 
who approved the charter request. Note that each 
charter and its corresponding index card are num- 
bered alike. 

Prior to the adoption of this “charter” technique 
of controlling use of recreation facilities by adult 
groups, the latter developed a proprietary interest 
toward the. facilities and were resentful when such 
use was terminated or it became necessary to de- 
prive them temporarily of the usual privileges. 

This method also results in the administrator 
keeping in much better touch with the field program 
than if the local director handled the whole process 
by himself. e 
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FORM D 
JANuARY, 1941 
APPLICATION FOR CHARTERS AND CHARTER RENEWALS 
(Director: Club Leader to Keep This Sheet) 

All existing charters issued by the Department of Playground and Recreation are declared void as of February 
28, 1941, by order of the Playground and Recreation Commission. 

Playground clubs desiring charters and renewal of charters may obtain them by submitting to the local play- 
ground director the application form attached. Such application signifies that club members thoroughly understand 
that charters are issued subject strictly to the following department requirements : 

(a) Charters issued to the various groups will automatically be cancelled at the end of each calendar year 

and their renewal will be subject to application through the playground director in each case. 

(b) By issuance of the charter, or renewal thereof, it is understood that the club is under the supervision and 

direction of the Playground and Recreation Department through the playground director. 

(c) The time when meetings are held and playground facilities upon which club activities are conducted, are 

subject to the decision of the playground director. In the interests of the general program the director may 

change either time or facilities at his discretion. 

(d) Charter groups may maintain only one affiliation, namely, that with the Playground and Recreation Depart- 

ment. Other affiliations will be considered cause for cancellation of charter. 

(e) Charters will be issued only to recreation groups, i.e., playground groups organized for the purpose of 

conducting recreation activities. 

(f{) Membership in chartered clubs must be open to the general public without restriction. 


(g) Charters will be issued only to non-profit groups, i.e., groups which conduct activities which conduce to 
the pecuniary advantages of no one. 


Superintendent 
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Members of this club know the conditions upon which charter is granted and hereby attach club constitution 
and by-laws which are so drawn as to meet the requirements set forth in form “Application for Charters and 
Charter Renewals” dated January, 1941. 

We hereby certify this club is not connected with any organization not under the jurisdiction of the Playground 
and Recreation Department. 

Club President’s Signature: 


Club Secretary’s Signature: 


Approved by: 
Chief Director (a) Charter Renewal 


(b) Original Application —.-- 





Note: Director sends one copy to office, and keeps one for file. 


FORM F 
City of Los Angeles 
Department of Playground and Recreation 


APPLICATION FOR PLAYGROUND CLUB CHARTER 
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No. 578 





This Charter may be revoked by the Playground 


and Recreation Department at its option. 


SUMMARY 


Recapitulating, we find the following major 
points which seem to stand out relative to each 
of the topics discussed: 


I. Recreation Supply Purchasing: 

A. Purchases should be made, whenever possi- 
ble on a competitive bid basis. 

B. Obtain complete and carefully drawn spec- 
ifications for each recreation supply item 
and choose products on the basis of those 
most nearly meeting the required specifi- 
cations. 

C. Insist that samples be submitted for in- 
spection and testing upon every item for 
which a bid is submitted. 

D. Retain sample for comparison with deliv- 
ered products. 


II. Safety on Recreation Areas: 

A. Much can be achieved toward keeping to a 
minimum accidents which occur on recrea- 
tion areas by— 

(1) Use of mechanical safeguards. 

(2) Use of safe and carefully designed 
equipment facilities. 

(3) Operation of an educational safety 
program. 

B. A simple and effective accident reporting, 
recording and analyzing system is impera- 
tive. (Study the various forms). 


III. Playground Boys’ Clubs—Policies of Oper- 
ation: 


A. There appears to be a trend toward the 
sponsorship of boys’ clubs by adults and 
adult organizations. Through this rela- 
tionship, many problems arise between the 
sponsors and the clubs, recreation directors 
and the recreation department. 








IV. 


B. An adult group can be of material assist- 
ance to a boys’ club, but because of lack of 
recreation training and lack of understand- 
ing of boy nature by the adults, the recre- 
ation director should retain firm control 
over his boys’ club activities. Under no cir- 
cumstances should he sacrifice recreation 
ideals and principles in exchange for such 
assistance as the adult group might give. 

C. It is generally advisable to permit each 
club to determine its own form of organi- 
zation and decide what its own activities 
shall be. 

D. Organization of a “Leaders’ Council” will 
prove to be an effective medium through 
which to administer a program of activities 
in which clubs act together, and which ac- 
tivities may supplement the various things 
done by each club individually. 

E. Where a recreation department has an ade- 
quate boys’ program of competitive sports 
and special events, no organized inter-club 
program in these fields should be permit- 
ted. Rather, stress the cooperative type of 
activities which clubs can do together. 


Control of Organized Adult Groups: 


A. “Charter Control” is a process of issuing 
a charter, upon approved application, to 
that large class of adult groups using rec- 
reation facilities recurrently. 

B. The department permits free use of its 
facilities and the charter group in turn 
agrees to accept certain stipulations set 
by the recreation department. (See Form 
D). 

C. Throughout the process, the local recrea- 
tion director is emphasized as being the one 
to whom the “charter” group is responsible 
for its actions. 
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WHAT OF TOMORROW’S CHILDREN? 


W. K. STREIT 
Director of Physical Education 
Cincinnati Public Schools 


Physical and health education in the public 
schools constitutes a basic consideration for “na- 
tional preparedness” in a larger sense. This pro- 
gram is designed to meet the peace time needs of 
our people as well as to fit them for emergencies. 

Military training is not the job of the schools. 
That technical knowledge and training is the re- 
sponsibility of the Army personnel. This fact, 
however, makes it more necessary that the schools 
provide a program which will insure essential basic 
fitness for all. Technical military training can be 
facilitated and augmented if the schools do a better 
job of fitness training. 

Physical fitness is the capacity to perform physi- 
cal activities efficiently and repeatedly without un- 
due fatigue. So defined, physical fitness refers to 
the strength, skill, and endurance of the voluntary 
muscles. Secondarily, it refers to the condition 
and efficiency of the senses, and of the vital organs 
—which transform and distribute food to muscles so 
they can become strong and enduring. 

Physical fitness should also mean to educators 
“an absence of such strains and drains as arouse 
pains and other distracting feelings and thoughts,” 
and thereby interfere with developmental processes 
in learners’ minds. “The more physically fit the 
pupil, the more rapidly may he acquire moral and 
social fitness,’ is a truism among teachers, for 
physical fitness conduces greatly to the development 
of such traits as courtesy, courage, cooperation, for- 
titude, generosity, and charity. 

Mental health, too, depends upon physical fit- 
ness. The stronger and more enduring is the body, 
the more surely does the mind avoid and throw 
off mental ills. 

Early in 1941 the writer sent a questionnaire 
to Supervisors of Health and Physical Education 
in the cities of the United States with a view of 
securing reactions to these questions: 


1. To what extent has the Health and Physical 
Education Department in your city had an 
opportunity to contribute to the program of 
National Preparedness? 

2. In addition to the regular program of physical 
welfare, which activities in our field should 
be stressed and at which levels? 


Following are excerpts from their replies: 
City of Los Angeles—M. H. Trieb 

1. Stress on physical fitness—emphasizing good health 
—good physique—good muscle tone. 


2. Encourage at least 10 minutes of stimulating con- 


ditioning exercises at the beginning of each 55 minute 
period of physical education. 
City of Holyoke—Louis K. Appel 

1. We lack gymnasium facilities, but have splendid 
outdoor facilities. 

2. One-fifth of our enrollment gets one nourishing 
meal per day through W.P.A. Nutritional Project. Teeth 
conditions are deplorable. 

3. We should aim to put boys and girls in the best 
possible physical condition. Skills can be developed later. 
City of Minneapolis—Ralph E. Tapp 

1. Five-day-a-week program—2 gym, 2 health educa- 
tion and one swimming period. 

2. Senior high schools increased intra-murgl program. 
Add new sports and provide for more teams. 

3. Give serious thought to the summer camp and the 
Youth Hostel. 


City of Pittsburgh—Frank Eckl 

1. Stimulate teachers to do an even better job in 
carrying out our present program. 

2. We have an evening class for young men consist- 
ing of exercise and drill, based on infantry drill regu- 
lations. 

City of Cleveland—H. V. Fitchpatrick 
1. Resolution presented to Board of Education to in- 


crease time in Health and Physical Education in Junior 
and Senior high schools. 


City of St. Louis—Alfred O. Anderson 

1. Senior boys examined with Rogers Physical Eff- 
ciency Test. Special physical education program stressing 
marching and developing exercises has been introduced. 

2. Two committees appointed to consider ways in 
which school services could be of assistance to National 
Preparedness plans. Extend summer playground pro- 
gram for boys 16 to 20. 
City of Detroit—V. S. Blanchard 

1. Increase time allotment in High Schools. 

2. All high schools should emphasize the private phy- 
sician’s examination. 

3. Expand the athletic program in_ intermediate 
schools. 

4. There should be closer cooperation with the school 
nurse in checking defects. 
5. All boys in high schools should be screened by 
health and physical education teachers. 

6. Concerted effort should be made to “sell” our 
program to the school administration. 
City of Toledo—T. E. Keller 

1. Activities of physical education department carried 
on normally. Why change if our program is geared to 
develop healthy, physically fit individuals ? 
City of Saginaw—R. J. McMurray 

1. Greater attention given to formal gymnastics, eyes, 
teeth, ears, etc. 

2. More interest is being evidenced in health and phy- 
sical education. 
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City of Peoria—Kenneth Flannigan 
1. Making forward strides in expansion of personnel 
and content of regular program. 


City of Buffalo—Carl H. Burkhardt 

1. Improving present program, particularly facilities 
and equipment. Striving to actually meet State Law re- 
quirements. 


City of Baltimore—Dr. Louis R. Burnett 

1. Adoption of terms used in infantry drill, intensified 
attention to correction of remedial defects. 

2. Increased attention given to physical achievement 
tests. 
City of New York—Dr. A. kK. Aldinger 

1. Health Service and Health Teaching emphasized. 
Follow up physical defects and nutrition. 

2. No attempt made to militarize the program. 


City of Philadelphia—G. W. Mueller 


1. Increase of time allotment for varied program of 
vigorous activities is needed. 
City of San Francisco—Ray Dougherty 

1. Assisting in publicity and national legislative pro- 
gram. 

2. Big muscle activities at all levels. 
City of Newark—Randolph Warden 

1. Training of draftees. 
City of Indianapolis—Emil Rath 

1. Proposals to set up a physical education program 
for boys and girls who are participating in N.Y.A. 
Defense Training Program. 

2. To open high school gyms and organize appro- 
priate program for draftees. 
3. To open high school gyms and organize appro- 
priate program for civilians. 

4. Our Course of Study meets defense requirements 
of building bodies and developing physical fitness. 


City of Kansas City, Mo—Strong Hinman 

1. We should stress more of the vigorous type of 
activities. 

2. Help push Bill for National Preparedness through 
Congress. 


City of Denver—Willard N. Greim 
We are expanding our recreation program to meet 
present needs. 


City of Louiszville—H. T. Taylor 

1. Individual instructors are active in civic organiza- 
tions as trained specialists and advisors. 
City of Chicago—A. H. Pritzlaff 

1. More activity of a vital type and less talking. 

2. City-wide correlation of recreational opportunities 
for preparedness. 
City of New Orleans—Frank J. Beier 

1. Gymnasiums used by draft boards. 

2. Eliminate sugar coating and emphasize discipline. 

3. Take stress off of winning trips, awards, state 
tournaments. 
City of Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—J. E. Kuhnert 

1. Teachers shaping their programs in an attempt 
to fill the deficiencies discovered in examination of 
draftees and enlisted men. 

2. Cooperation between schools and agencies in city 
doing work on National Preparedness. 

3. Emphasis on developmental exercises and com- 
munity understanding of physical fitness phase of the 
educational program. 


City of Grand Rapids—John Bos 

1. We are following regular program. 

2. We should stress setting up exercises, marching 
drill and game skills. 


Summarizing, our schools should 


1. Intensify the physical examination program 
with attendant follow-up of physical defects. 
Expand the intramural athletic program. 

3. Emphasize hygiene instruction in every 
grade. 

4. Stress more of the vigorous types of activity 
such as conditioning exercises, mat work, 
apparatus work and swimming. There’s a 
definite swing back toward the body-building 
type of exercise. Games and athletics have 
their place but should not comprise the entire 
program by any means. 

5. Re-evaluate physical education activity in 
terms of its contribution to individuals. 

6. Accent implications for emotional and social 
health in sports and games. 


do 


In order to provide an all-around training pro- 
gram for every pupil, and to increase the effective- 
ness of school physical and health education in the 
program for national preparedness, more hours 
must be made available even though this means 
lengthening the school day. Daily periods of in- 
struction and participation should be scheduled 
in all the schools. A nation of physically and 
mentally fit individuals is a prerequisite to a total 
preparedness program. Physical weakness is an 
indication of and a contributing factor to mental 
unpreparedness and moral delinquency. 


There is need of ample play space outdoors and 
in, with safe equipment for physical activities suit- 
able to the condition of the pupils. There is need 
for more well-trained teachers to handle the pro- 
gram as well as a carefully planned and executed 
course of study. We must direct our attention to 
securing and maintaining a safe and _ healthful 
school environment; adequate provision for school 
lunch, health services for pupils, teachers, and other 
employees; instruction in health and safety; pro- 
vision for activities intended to develop physical 
and social fitness; and a recreation program to 
meet the needs of children and youth after school 
and in vacation periods and of adults in the com- 
munity. 

Most everyone who is seriously ill is apt to con- 
sider his malady as the worst of its kind of which 
he had ever heard. Most every generation is not 
only apt to, but actually does, think its problems, 
its difficulties are worse than those of any other 
generation in history. 

In a papyrus in the Museum at Istanbul, said 
to be the oldest writing in the world, is found this 
passage: ‘Alas, times are not what they used 
to be. Children no longer obey their parents, and 
everyone wants to write a book.” 
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William Pitt, the great British Prime Minister 


in 1800, said: ‘There is scarcely anything around 
us but ruin and despair.” 

Thus the lamentations and fears which emanate 
from all parts of the land and world today are 
nothing new. Somehow, civilization has survived. 

And as we look back at the great epochs and 
peaks of the past and the one in which we are en- 
gulfed today; as we view the rise and fall of great 
nations and peoples, there is one ever constant and 
never failing cycle in each one of them. First, 
barbarism; then armed development and conquest; 
then culture; then softness; and finally decadence. 
Today the great democracies of the world have 
approached perilously near that part of the cycle 
in which softness begins and is followed in a gen- 
eration or two by the beginnings of decadence. 

We have grown soft in the last twenty years. In 
the 1920’s the acquisition of money and all it buys 
was easy. Dollars multiplied, and women as well as 
men, neglectful of effort and industry, watched the 
stock tickers and their speculations make them 
rich, on paper. Then in the 1930's, came a period 
of discouragement and fear. Safety became the 
watchword rather than daring. Security overshad- 
owed willingness to take a chance and make the 
chance work. And during this phase of the last 
twenty years, the New Deal appeared, promising a 
new life but actually evidencing only the last step 
in the cycle of ease, affluence, and softness. Laud- 
able as were the objectives of the New Deal in 
many particulars, by extravagance, poorly con- 
ceived planning, and inefficient management, it has 
placed this nation on an extremely inadequate and 
insecure springboard from which to take the plunge 
and meet the greatest crisis in the nation’s history. 

The promise of two chickens in every pot, two 
lipsticks in every pocketbook, the hope for luxury, 
security, and ease for ourselves was handed to us 
as a desirable objective and philosophy. Whereas, 
in the fundamental nature of things, men must 
strive, fight, and exercise self-denial and discipline, 
in order to maintain and retain their freedom and 
to secure even the necessities of life. 

Perhaps Hitler is a blessing in disguise, for he 
has attacked England and indirectly the other great 
English-speaking democracy before either had com- 
pleted the cycle. 

If we are willing to turn our backs on the stand- 
ards and rewards which we have sought to maintain 
during the last twenty years, and again return to 
the primal virtues which alone make nations and 
men great and strong, we still can pass on to tomor- 
row’s children freedoom, unlimited opportunity, and 
the happiness which comes from unfettered striving 
and successful accomplishment. 
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If we discard wishful thinking, if we are willing 
to face realities, if we frankly appraise the ring of 
dictators who surround us and who are leagued to- 
gether against all democracies; if we look squarely 
at their records, their greed, their cruelty, their 
sordid ruthlessness, their selfishness, and broken 
treaties, we are driven to the conclusion, reluctantly 
perhaps, that the next few years for us and for the 
country we love, will be an “all out” fight with 
sacrifice, self-denial, work, and discipline, not to 
save England, nor to prove a theory, but to protect 
the United States and to preserve for tomorrow’s 
children the blessings of liberty, of freedom, and 
of the land in which we live. 

The bottleneck in the program of national pre- 
paredness for physical and social fitness, as it 
relates to the school’s responsibility for school age 
and pre-draft groups, is in the program of physical 
education activities. All outcomes in this program 
are realized only through big muscle activities and 
the big muscle activities are the “small tools” 
which may hinder or help “strength”, “skill”, and 
“endurance”, the “big three” in fitness. Health 
defects may be eliminated, environment changed or 
adapted, objectives or administrative policies de- 
fined, personnel adequately provided, and even an 
outline of activities organized, but unless there is 
consistent daily vigorous big muscle activity on the 
part of all medically fit individuals during the 
physiological developmental period, and the main- 
tenance of activity habits to recuperate and recre- 
ate during the adult years, little or no sustained im- 
provement in physical fitness can be assured. 

An effective program must first of all provide 
activities which will develop muscular strength, effi- 
cient skill coordinations and positive endurance— 
and this takes time. As long as the belief exists 
that overnight a nation can be made fit through a 
short intensive program of activities, as it were by 
a form of mustard plaster application under the 
leadership and direction of a few outstanding pop- 
ular sport champions, so long will our nation re- 
main soft, unfit, and unprepared for any national 
emergency, in war or peace. 

Young people who are healthy, self-reliant, well- 
trained, and aggressively loyal are vital to the 
security of our country. This is equally true for 
those who may be called to serve in combat and 
for those who are asked to meet only the burdens of 
civilian life. Because it is true there has been a 
new realization that any social order is in peril 
when it fails to achieve the active, successful, and 
enthusiastic participation of youth. What of to- 
morrow? The youth and the children of America 
are the strength of tomorrow. What is done for 
them now will be repaid manyfold. 
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A SIGNIFICANT PHYSICAL EDUCATION LABORATORY 
BY-PRODUCT—PERSONALITY 


E. F. VOLTMER, Ph.D. 
Albion College 


The past has known schools designed chiefly for 
instruction in physical skills and strength, schools 
designed almost entirely to impart academic theor- 
ies and facts, schools for purposes of moral and 
religious instruction, and schools which professed to 
inculcate various combinations of these major as- 
pects of education. Personality development has 
been largely a by-product of the schools. In some 
cases a planned by-product, but in too many an 
accidental by-product. 

Without neglecting any of the former essential 
phases of education, the school that is to serve best, 
must place more emphasis on the development of 
strong, pleasant, and healthy personalities. This 
emphasis becomes increasingly important from year 
to year for we use our personalities more than ever 
before. Past generations used their personalities 
less than we use ours, and we use ours less than the 
generation now attending school will use theirs. 
Social contacts are becoming more numerous for the 
great majority of our people. There are more face 
to face contacts, more telephone calls, more radios 
and radio programs, more moving pictures, and 
more television sets, all of which provide additional 
opportunities to use one’s personality; for person- 
ality is the sum total of one’s responses to the social 
situations in which one finds himself ;—it is that vast 
group of reaction one makes to those simple and 
complex situations in which others are involved. 
Any one who wishes to promote his purposes, be 
they financial gain, social recognition, service to 
others, artistic achievement, entertainment, pro- 
fessional advancement, a happy family life, or any 
number of other goals for which men strive, can do 
so more certainly and efficiently with a better per- 
sonality. The emphasis on a sound personality 
becomes increasingly important because more and 
more personalities are being shattered by the addi- 
tional strains of modern life. With one-half or 
more of the hospital beds in the United States be- 
ing used by people who are mentally ill, it becomes 
an important function of the schools to provide, 
in so far as possible, additional means of strength- 
ening personalities. 

Children learn to do by doing much more readily 
than they learn to do by hearing about what should 
be done. Hence, it is the responsibility of the 
schools to provide practice in the techniques and 
methods of making adjustments to a variety of 
social situations. Once the ability to adjust to 
numerous situations is established, it will become 


less difficult to adjust to new situations when they 
arise. 

Through the operation of a number of individu- 
als, agencies, or units such as psychiatrists, counsel- 
ors, student health units, musical organizations, de- 
bate and discussion groups, athletic teams, and 
others, not the least of which are competent, sym- 
pathetic instructors, many favorable personality 
guidance opportunities are now provided for stu- 
dents. However, in spite of those steadily grow- 
ing opportunities, some students are still neglected; 
if by neglected we mean being subjected to tradi- 
tional subject matter, without being provided with 
social contact advantages of the type they need. 
Those who are most often overlooked are the ones 
who quite largely neglect extra-curricular activities 
and thus reduce considerably their chances to meet 
other students and instructors in new situations. 

Consequently, each college and most larger high 
schools should provide, in addition to the customary 
personality development set up, a special oppor- 
tunity class or group for those who have definite 
personality weaknesses. There are a number of 
school departments or agencies that are reasonably 
well qualified to organize and administer this per- 
sonality opportunity class. Among them, the physi- 
cal education department stands out as one of the 
logical leaders to direct activities and assignments 
for such a group. Being a logical leader does not 
mean being the only contributor, or even the only 
leader, but implies rather serving as a focal point 
on which the contributions of the rest of the agen- 
cies center or converge. Cooperation rather than 
domination should characterize the approach to the 
problem. If a psychiatrist is available, he should 
guide the physical education department in carrying 
out this program. 

There are several reasons why the physical edu- 
cation department, including the athletic set-up, is, 
as a general rule, one of the departments best quali- 
fied to make a major contribution. One of the 
chief reasons is that it has a staff which under- 
stands the practical (if not theoretical) problems 
of youth better than does the average faculty mem- 
ber, and is more experienced in the intricacies in- 
volved in applying psychological principles correct- 
ly to the problems of youth. This point may need 
a brief explanation. Those who elect the field of 
physical education have had a wide variety of 
experiences in the give and take contacts inherent in 
the various sports in which they engaged during 
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their training period. This give and take in numer- 
ous situations among the great variety of personali- 
ties that sports training affords helps them to ap- 
preciate and understand the problems involved in 
a competitive-cooperative society such as ours. 
Then, too, there is a large amount of guidance 
involved in the regular day’s work of a physical 
education teacher. Those who succeed in this field 
have had much practice in solving personnel prob- 
lems and for that reason have learned something 
about them. Whether we like it or not, proficiency 
in athletic or game skills is more desired and appre- 
ciated by most students than is proficiency in aca- 
demic endeavor. They wax much more enthusiastic 
over the heroes of a ball game than over the “A” 
students in their classes; that is, they have more 
enthusiasm for their class members who play games 
well, than they have for those who learn their les- 
sons well. Since the physical education teacher 
and coach direct favored activities, they often have 
the respect and confidence of the participants who 
voluntarily grant them authority and not infre- 
quently bring their problems to them. It is not 
that the physical educators are inherently better 
qualified to guide children but that their circum- 
stance, training, and experience contribute largely 
to success in this field. 

Personality guidance can often be done effective- 
ly in the physical education department for the play 
setting is provided there. Not only is there space 
and equipment to use but there is more freedom 
from restraint. Students can become more truly 
themselves—the activities are “right down where 
they live.” Most of them want to participate and 
will strive harder to gain their point than they will 
in academic work—they are less inclined to hold 
back, and hence, tend to express themselves more 
fully. There is, on the whole, less “covering up” 
and consequently more of a tendency to confide in 
those in charge after the activity is over. This 
provides an excellent opportunity to gain informa- 
tion useful in diagnosing the difficulties that exist. 


How To Set Up THE UNIT 


Participation should be made elective, but those 
who need the experiences which such a group can 
provide, may need to be influenced, persuaded, or 
guided in such a way that they will want to become 
members of the group. Since it is comparatively 
difficult to force personality improvement, it is quite 
important that participation be a matter of choice 
rather than a requirement. Herein lies one of the 
real tests of faculty guidance—the ability to cause 
the students who need this period of training to 
elect to take it. 

The activities may be conducted as regular class 
work for which academic credit is given or as some 
type of club, probably a recreational club. If it 
is presented as a class, the organization and admin- 
istration would necessarily ;be somewhat different 
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than if it is presented as a recreational club. The 
class set-up would require more assignments and 
study of the reasons why, whereas the club would 
only encourage such investigation. However, much 
the same approach and many of the same tech- 
niques and methods should be employed in both 
cases. Among others, these procedures and atti- 

tudes might well characterize the program of such a 

group: 

1. Provide for freedom from formality. 

2. CompijJe as exact a personnel record as pos- 
sible for each student. The psychiatrist or 
some other personnel officer, with the aid of 
all faculty members who can help, should 
compile the record and recommend treat- 
ment or ends to be attained. This record 
should, by all means, include the student’s 
interests and likes. 

2’. Provide a thorough medical examination for 
all students. 

3. Hold friendly personal conferences with all 
members of the group, both at the beginning 
and at various times during the period of the 
meetings of the group. 

4. Explain cheerfully and enthusiastically at the 
first meeting the procedures to be used and 
goals to be sought. 

Provide for many types of activities. 

a. from vigorous to quiet types 

b. from “luck” types to deep-thought types 

c. from simple to complicated types 

d. from rhythmic graceful to strength types 

5’. Encourage each one to try a great variety of 

activities. 

6. Avoid, in so far as possible, definitely unpleas- 
ant or non-satisfying activities. 

7. Provide opportunities for each one to be- 
come proficient at some game or better at 
a few games. 

8. Provide rewards for attainment of desirable 
behavior patterns. 

9. If possible, conduct the activities so that all 
who are physically able will receive a good 
work out at least three times a week. The 
amount of exercise needed will vary with in- 
dividuals. The medical examination should 
guide in determining the amount. 

10. Provide specific contacts to fit individual 
needs. Some will need more of one type and 
others more of another. Personnel records and 
reactions to the situations that arise will in- 
dicate contacts needed. 

11. Confer with other faculty members concern- 
ing the progress or lack of progress of the 
various members of the group. 


wn 


Guarp AGAINST DEVELOPING UNDESIRABLE 
PERSONAL REACTIONS 


In order that schools may reduce to a minimum 
those situations that contribute to the development 
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of undesirable personality traits, the individual in 
charge of the opportunity group, or some other staff 
member, might well act as a personality coordina- 
tor. Not in an offensive, dominating manner but 
in a helpful, learning manner, to the end that the 
faculty might become alert and conscious of the 
personality improvement opportunities that arise 
daily. This is by no means a hint that students 
should do as they please for fear that their person- 
alities will be injured, for there are probably as 
many personalities injured through lack of faculty 
control as by any other means. These are some of 
the practices common to a number of schools that 
might well be evaluated in terms to their contribu- 
tion to a sound and strong personality: 


1. Letting dominant class members usurp too 
much time, or do too many of the things that 
other less dominant ones might wish to do. 
This is often done because the dominant 
ones will cause less disturbance if granted 
excessive opportunities to do things, whereas 
the less dominant ones will not cause any 
disturbance if they are neglected. 

2. Choosing up regularly in activity classes, 
with the result that the poor awkward per- 
formers are left to the last and thus humbled 
by being reminded that they are considered 
of little consequence by their fellows. 

3. Settling differences almost regularly by put- 
ting on the gloves. This carrying out of the 
doctrine that physical might makes right, 
leads away from rather than toward proper 
personality development for the majority. 
This is not a condemnation of the practice 
of letting two evenly matched boys fight it 
out once in a while, but rather a condemna- 
tion of making it a regular means of settling 


differences, for he who hits effectively isn’t 
necessarily in the right. 

4. Placing students of vastly different abilities 
on the same team, committee, glee club, de- 
bate squad, or in some other group. This 
may lead to the less adept members being 
pushed into the background and being made 
to feel insignificant. This often happens in 
physical education classes. These group con- 
tacts are much less desirable than they would 
be if they were with approximately their 
equals. 

5. Humbling the timid by assigning tasks that 
require more stage presence or effrontery 
than they can command. All should receive 
assignments that require them to stretch 
forth, but care must be taken to avoid re- 
quiring stretching to the breaking point. 

6. Permitting expert excuse-makers to substitute 
their frequent, plausible-sounding excuses, for 
actual work .or, meeting of established re- 
quirements. This refers to late papers, dirty 
gym suits, absences, lack of preparedness, 
and the like. 

7. Praising regularly and generously any mem- 
bers of a class. Even though they are out- 
standing, other less praised members will re- 
sent it, and try to humble the “teacher’s pet.” 

8. Being careless, unreliable, tardy, or indiffer- 
ent. Some hero worshippers copy the whole 
hero, desirable and undesirable points alike. 

9. Being extremely dominant. Perhaps this is 
a bit rare in this day and age on the part of 
faculty people; lack of dominance may be a 
greater weakness, still there are some who 
lessen their usefulness by forcing too many 
of their opinions and ways upon students. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF METHODS USED IN COACHING AND 
CONDITIONING TRACK TEAMS 


MERLE STAUB 
Director of Physical Education 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High 

Glendale, Calif. 


The purpose of this study was to investigate the 
methods being used in the coaching, conditioning, 
and directing of track and field teams. Every ef- 
fort was made to collect and present the opinions 
of successful coaches who have printed the results 
of their many years of experience regarding various 
techniques and methods. 

All track men would like to be champions and 
most of them realize that their efforts alone could 


not gain the highest position in their chosen event. 
There are many problems which confront every 
athlete and he looks to his coach for the solution 
of these problems as he desires to learn the best 
methods of competing in his special event. Since 
there is a human element concerned, namely, the 
performer, the correct advice cannot always be 
given in every situation. The method used once 
may not prove satisfactory the next time. The 
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method may be excellent for one boy and a handi- 
cap for another. 


Since there are so many elements affecting the 
success of the performer, it is hoped here to bring 
out the methods that have given the best results 
for the coaches selected. 

Since any number of coaches have had, from 
time to time, some sort of a champion developed 
through different techniques the investigator wished 
to know the importance of the many various meth- 
ods of instruction. 

It was the purpose of this investigation to as- 
certain, in as brief and complete a manner as pos- 
sible, information that will aid coaches in develop- 
ing track athletes. It is not the purpose to advocate 
anyone’s methods as correct or better than any 
other but merely to bring out the variety of meth- 
ods in use by many prominent coaches. An attempt 
was made to note the differences or oddities wher- 
ever found. 


A careful and systematic investigation was made 
of all obtainable literature concerning track and 
field athletics. The printed information from the 
following coaches was used: Elmer Berry, George 
T. Bresnahan and W. W. Tuttle, G. M. Butler, 
Harry Gill, D. G. A. Lowe, Lloyd Olds, Charles 
Paddock, Lawson Robertson, R. M. N. Tisdall, 
Weems Baskin, Harry Campbell, Glenn Cunning- 
ham, “Matty” Geis, Dean Cromwell, Bowman Hall, 
J. Flint Hanner, E. C. Hayes, Charles Hunter, 
John W. Knoble, Bernie Moore, Frank G. Potts, 
George L. Rider, J. Towner Smith, Lawrence N. 
Snyder, and Garfield Weeds. In addition to this 
literature the track notes of Dean Cromwell and 
Robert “Dink” Templeton were a source of infor- 
mation. The events covered in the investigation in- 
clude: 


. One hundred yard dash. 

. Two hundred twenty yard dash. 
. Four hundred forty yard dash. 
. Eight hundred eighty yard run. 
One mile run. 

. Low hurdles. 

High hurdles. 

. Relay jumping. 

. High jump. 

10. Broad jump. 

11. Pole vault. 

12. Shot put. 
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TRAINING AND CONDITIONING OF TRACK ATHLETES 


General training or being fit is the foundation 
essential to the success in any branch of athletics. 
Training and conditioning should not be considered 
as unpleasant or involving little more than being 
perfectly healthy. This can be accomplished by 
leading a normal existence all the year round, with 
specialized practice or speeding up as the season 


commences. 
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The general conclusion of most coaches is that 
the natural diet habits of most athletes will suffice, 
provided the food is plain, wholesome, and well- 
cooked. A restriction is placed on greasy foods, 
alcoholic beverages, and tobacco; with some mod- 
eration set upon coffee, tea, and whole milk or 
cream. The time of eating and the amount of 
food consumed is of most importance to the track 
athlete. A heavy breakfast, a light lunch, and an 
average dinner seems to be recommended most. 
Running too soon after eating or eating too soon 
after running is frowned upon. 

Regularity of sleep seems to be the first of the 
ABC’s for track and field competitors. The amount 
of sleep needed is an individual matter and may 
vary from six to nine hours, however a definite 
time for retiring and rising should be established. 

Psychology, coupled with scientific knowledge, 
is an invaluable aid in stimulating champions. Per- 
sonal confidence and a determination to succeed 
is worth yards in any race. Inspiration of the 
coach has a stimulating effect in producing the 
best efforts of boys. 


SPRINTING 


For the purpose of this investigation, the one 
hundred yard dash, the two hundred twenty yard 
dash, and the four hundred forty yard dash were 
included as the sprinting events. There is some 
question as to the four hundred forty yard dash 
being a sprinting event. The investigator takes 
no stand but merely places it here for the sake of 
grouping. 

Sprinting makes a universal appeal to the athlete 
and spectator alike. The dash is short and conse- 
quently a maximum amount of speed is attained. 
The champion travels approximately twenty-four 
miles per hour. 

One is naturally inclined to define sprinting as 
running at top speed. Scientific research has 
proved, however, that full speed can only be main- 
tained by the human body for a maximum of about 
twenty yards; that it cannot be attained, by over- 
coming the inertia of the body at rest, until some 
sixty yards have been covered; and that after run- 
ning approximately eighty yards in all momentum 
is gradually lost. 


100 and 220 yard dashes. Every coach recom- 
mends a preliminary warm up of stretching and 
loosening the muscles before the regular day’s prac- 
tice. Coaches Robertson and Butler are the only 
coaches who do not believe in establishing regular 
training schedules for sprinters. They believe that 
a schedule should be molded to fit the particular 
need of each athlete. 

There is some difference of opinion as to hole 
digging. Most coaches follow Cromwell in the 
belief that the front hole should be dug six to 
twelve inches behind the starting line and at the 
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correct angle to fit the foot. The back hole should 
be dug so that the back knee is in line with the 
forward instep. Coaches Robertson and Olds agree 
with the position of the holes but advocate scoop- 
ing them out lengthwise and placed parallel to the 
starting line. Bresnahan and Tuttle favor starting 
blocks in lieu of holes. 

During the “get set” period all the coaches, ex- 
cept Bresnahan and Tuttle, recommend the weight 
to be distributed equally on the fingers in a tripod 
formation. Robertson is the only one who does not 
advise the back being level during this period. 
There is general agreement that the eyes should 
be focused down the track some fifteen yards, 
however Butler feels that they should be focused 
on the point where the first stride will fall. 

The first stride out of the holes should be a 
natural one, in a straight line, and avoiding any 
arc. With the exception of Butler and Gill, the 
feeling is that a drive comes from both feet in leav- 
ing the holes. 

During the striding period Bresnahan and Tut- 
tle oppose the other coaches in advocating the high 
heel carry under the buttocks. The majority feel 
this to be lost time and motion. 

It is generally accepted that normal breathing 
should take place during the 100 yard dash but 
Robertson advocates no breathing at all. 

There is a uniform feeling that at a point about 
eighty yards from the start, the sprinter should 
relax momentarily and gather himself for the 
finish. All of the coaches frown upon the habit of 
looking around at or just before the finish tape. 
The accepted methods of finishing is to run through 
the finishing line and throw one shoulder into the 
tape, however Olds recommends a forward lunge of 
both shoulders. 


440 yard dash. There are three distinct training 
styles for quarter-milers, namely, the speed trained, 
the endurance trained, and the combination of 
speed and endurance. Robertson and Cromwell 
favor the speed training method and emphasize 
under-distance work. Templeton, Butler, and Lowe 
are proponents of the endurance technique and em- 
phasize over-distance running. The other coaches 
favor the combination style. 

With the exception of Templeton, there is gen- 
eral agreement as to the technique of running the 
race; the first part sprinted, the middle strided, and 
the last fifty yards sprinted with everything that 
is left. Templeton’s theory of running the first 220 
as fast as possible without straining and then fight- 
ing out the last 220, is probably the most revolu- 
tionary finding in this entire investigation. 


DIsTANCE RUNNING 


The 880 yard run and the mile run are not 
classified by all coaches under the same heading. 
They are classified, however, as middle-distance or 
distance runs. 


880 yard run. There are two schools of thought 
in regard to training. Robertson and Bresnahan 
and Tuttle highly favor the training to be concen- 
trated on distances less than the half-mile, with an 
occasional time trial over the prescribed distance. 
The remaining coaches believe that there is a need 
for over-distance work to develop endurance and 
under-distance work to develop speed. 

The general method of running the 880 is com- 
parable with the technique advanced for the 440, 
with the same exception, Templeton, who favors 
the same style as he set up for the 440. 

There is some difference of opinion in regard to 
the proper speed for the first half of the race. Crom- 
well, Robertson, Olds, Lowe, and Hall believe the 
proper speed should be two seconds faster than the 
second lap. Bresnahan and Tuttle and Gill favor 
a four second faster first lap to be run one or two 
seconds slower than the second. 


Mile run. The mile run has been characterized 
as the most beautiful of the distance runs. The 
phenomenal speed with which a champion can travel 
the 5,280 feet has probably had a lot to do for its 
popularity. 

There seems to be more agreement in mile run- 
ning technique than in any other track or field 
event. Each coach definitely believes endurance 
to be the most important factor, and stress over- 
distance running as a means of acquiring the neces- 
sary stamina to last the full mile. 

The coaches are also in accord with the running 
technique of landing on the outside ball of the foot 
and letting down gently on the heel. 

Passing opponents on the curve is a deadly evil 
and should never be attempted. 

Regardless of the capability of the miler, he 


should run the first lap fastest, the last lap next 


fastest, and the third lap slowest, at which time 
the runner gathers himself for the final quarter- 
mile. 


HicH AND Low HurpDLeEs 


Hurdling is an interesting and spectacular con- 
test because it consists not only of sprinting but 
also of clearing obstacles of various heights placed 
in the path of the runner. Perhaps, if a number of 
the athletes were asked in which track event they 
would rather excel, over half would decide on hurd- 
ling. From the competitor’s point of view, it is 
amazingly good fun flying hurdles, when it is done 
well, whether in racing or only in practice. It 
does not leave a man more dead than alive, like 
some barbarous races; nor is there, to any great 
extent, the sprinter’s danger of snapped muscles. 
Lastly, it needs less natural talent than any other 
event. 

The greatest American hurdlers have been men 
with little more than ordinary sprinting ability. 
Height and length of leg counts more in hurdling 
success. Most hurdlers, with few exceptions, aver- 
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age over six feet in height, but there have been 
excellent hurdlers, handicapped by lack of long legs, 
who have made up for the deficiency by a speedy 
pick-up between hurdles. There seems to be com- 
mon agreement that hurdlers must have the speed 
of a sprinter and an abundance of courage. 

The hurdles to be discussed here will include the 
120 yard high hurdles and the 220 yard low hur- 
dles. 

It has been recommended by each coach that 
hurdlers must have a warm-up before starting the 
day’s practice. Bending, stretching, and loosening 
the body are recommended most for the warm-up. 
It has been agreed also that perfection of form over 
one hurdle must be completed before any more 
than one is attempted. ‘Dink’ Templeton is the 
only coach who advises running the hurdles for 
time during practice; however, he shortens the race 
for this time trial. Lloyd Olds stands alone in 
belief of running the full distance in practice. He 
believes the low hurdles should be run twice a 
week and the high hurdles four times weekly. The 
remaining coaches believe in running a flight of 
only three or four hurdles in practice. 

Form, speed, and endurance are paramount to 
good hurdling. Form can be developed by working 
over one hurdle. Competition with the sprinters 
is advised for developing speed, and running from 
300 to 440 yards is proposed for building endur- 
ance. 

All of the selected coaches are of the same opinion 
that there should be eight strides to the first high 
hurdle and three strides between the high hurdles. 
In the low hurdles, there should be ten and seven 
strides respectively. 

Coaches Cromwell, Olds, Comstock, and Potts 
favor the leading leg over the hurdle to be up but 
not stiff, while the remaining coaches favor the 
stiff leg theory. However, they all advocate the 
maintenance of a body lean throughout the race 
with a forward dip of the opposite arm from the 
takeoff foot, and the back leg going over the hurdle 
should continue as in a running stride and not 
glide over the hurdle. 


RELAY RUNNING 


No single event has done more to popularize 
track and field sports in America than the introduc- 
tion of the relay race. For the most part, it is the 
individual who counts in track and field sports, 
whereas relay racing emphasizes the spirit of team 
competition. 

The basis of relay racing is four men to a team, 
each man running the same distance except in the 
medley events which vary the distances. 

There are two standard races for high school 
teams, the four man 440, each man traveling 110 
yards, and the four man 880, each man traveling 
220 yards. 

Besides the speed of the individual runners in 


the relay, the speed of baton passing ranks first. 
Since the rules concerning the relay allow only 
twenty yards in which to exchange the baton from 
one runner to another, the method chosen for the 
pass must be perfected by practice to stay within 
the limits of the rules and not lose time in the ex- 
change. 

Douglas Lowe is the only coach who advocates a 
different method of sprint passing, than the arm 
back, palm down and thumb in method. He rec- 
ommends the hand to be placed on the hip in cup 
fashion. 

For the distance pass Lawson Robertson stands 
alone in not coinciding with the palm up, thumb in 
method. He favors the back of the hand upper- 
most. 

All the coaches are in harmony with the theory 
that the receiving runner should start to run when 
the oncoming partner is from twelve to seven yards 
away. This distance must be determined by prac- 
tice and will not be the same for all runners. 

All the coaches except Harry Gill contend the 
receiver of the baton should not look back, once he 
starts running. Gill believes the baton should be 
watched until it is received. 

The second and third runners in a relay should 
change the baton from the right hand to the left 
on the first stride following its receival. The starter 
and finisher of the relay should never change the 
baton from one hand to the other. 

The coaches are in accord again as to the time 
when the receiving runner should drop his hand 
back to receive the baton, except Coach Gill. The 
other coaches believe that after the runner has 
traveled about ten yards he should drop his hand 
back, ready for receiving the baton. Gill contends 
the receiver should receive the baton before he has 
traveled more than ten yards. 

The accepted running order is for the fastest 
man to run last, and the next fastest or best starter 
to run first. The slowest runner should run second. 


HicH Jump, Broap JUMP, AND THE POLE VAULT 


A great deal of natural spring has a distinct 
advantage in the jumping contests. Swing, coor- 
dination, and timing are essential for perfection. 
Even though an athlete possesses all the necessary 
natural ability, he cannot hope for championship 
unless he acquires a definite style. 


High jump. There are many variations of style 
in high jumping, and in consequence, there has 
been much argument on methods of clearing the 
bar, particularly as to whether certain methods are 
legitimate. 

Sprinting, broad jumping, hurdling, and shot put- 
ting are recommended for use in developing the 
high jumper. A definite point of agreement be- 
tween the coaches selected is that the high jumper 
should not jump too much in practice. Protection 
of leg spring is given as the reason. Olds, Brésna- 
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han and Tuttle, and Hanner advocate jumping for 
height one day a week while the others believe 
jumping for height should be done only during 
competition. 

Since there are so many methods of high jumping 
used and accepted as correct no single rule can be 
laid down. The general advice is to accept the 
style used and endeavor to perfect it. 


Broad jump. The running broad jump has been 
a test of athletic ability from the earliest times. 
Sprinting and jumping have much in common. For 
the past thirty years the greatest jumpers have 
been champion sprinters as well. Speed is an im- 
portant requirement for a successful broad jumper. 

Of all the coaches considered, none advocate 
jumping more than twice a week, and only Bresna- 
han and Tuttle, and Robertson allow jumping for 
distance during practice. The greatest percentage 
of actual working time should be concentrated on 
hitting the check marks and the take-off. 

All coaches, except Bresnahan and Tuttle, who 
recommend three different stride plans, are in har- 
mony with two check marks, one about six strides 
from the take-off board and the other about four- 
teen strides. 

The accepted distance for the approaching run 
is from 90 to 100 feet. The run must be at full 
speed, except for the last two or three strides, 
where the jumper gathers himself for the spring. 
All of the coaches advocate the weight being over 
the jumping leg on the take-off. 

Cromwell and Templeton are the only coaches 
who do not believe in both the hitch-kick and the 
plain styles of broad jumping. They advocate only 


the plain style believing that any movement in the | 


air cannot increase the distance of the jump. Crom- 
well believes that the trunk and arms together 
should be inclined while Templeton advises that 
the trunk should be straightened and the arms 
carried naturally. 


Pole vault. The technique of pole vaulting has 
improved considerably since 1896 when W. W. 
Hoyt of the United States won the event in the 
first Modern Olympic Games at a height of 10’ 
934” and today, high school boys reach much 
higher altitudes. 

Gymnastic work should be a part of training 
since the pole vault is a gymnastic stunt. Cromwell 
is the only coach who does not advise vaulting 
for height during practice. 


All of the selected coaches believe that the pole 
should be carried with the point no higher than 
six feet, except Robertson and Olds, who advise 
carrying it with the point elevated seven or eight 
feet. ’ 

Cromwell is alone. in the belief that the take-off 
mark is the spot where the complete body with 
extended arms is absolutely vertical under the 


pole, while the others think the body should be 
inclined forward. During the take-off, the right 
leg should continue forward and upward in a run- 
ning position, with the knee flexed. Robertson, 
alone, advocates swinging the right leg through 
stiffly. Bresnahan and Tuttle believe that the arms 
should be fully extended during the take-off. Their 
colleagues favor slightly flexed elbows. 

There is general agreement concerning the body 
mechanics during the upward flight toward the 
crossbar. Hunter is the only exception, with the 
belief that the body should be kept close to the 
pole during the entire flight. 

In going over the crossbar, Cromwell is alone 
in the belief that the layout method is superior. 
Most coaches approve of the jackknife method 
and some see merits in both techniques. 


SHot Put 


The principle governing the shot put is weight. 
The rules prescribe that it shall be a metal sphere 
weighing twelve pounds for high schools, sixteen 
pounds for college, and eight pounds for grade 
schools. The shot shall be put from a circle seven 
feet in diameter. 

The usual practice in California High Schools 
is for Class A to use a twelve pound shot, Class B 
a ten pound shot, and Class C an eight pound shot. 


The success of a shot putter depends upon his 
development of coordination and speed. Thus all 
of the selected coaches form their training sched- 
ules for this development. Each, also, stresses the 
importance of balance and perfecting the wrist 
snap. 

There must be a definite starting stance form 
for if the athlete does not have his body under 
complete control at the start of the put, he will 
never have it any time during the put. It is agreed 
that the body should be relaxed except for the 
hand grasping the shot. Coaches Butler and Tis- 
dall are the only supporters of the stiff right leg 
during the starting stance. The others suggest 
the bent knee style. 

The form across the circle can either be a glide 
or an “off balance hop.”” Templeton and Robertson 
favor the “off balance hop,” while the remaining 
coaches prefer the glide method. 

Regardless of the style of putting endorsed by 
each coach, all stress speed and continuity of 
movement from the starting stance until the shot 
has been put. There should be no hesitation be- 
tween the forward travel and the reverse; however, 
there seems to be much disagreement in the action 
following the travel. Coaches Cromwell, Temple- 
ton, and Olds believe the body should be plunged 
forward. Coaches Robertson, Bresnahan and Tut- 
tle, and Gill advocate a downward and backward 
twist before starting the reverse. Coaches Butler 
and Tisdall believe the right knee should be bent 
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and the upper body should be drawn back by a 
sideways bend from the hip. 

“Dink” Templeton is the only exponent of the 
theory that the power behind the put should come 
from the hips. All other coaches advocate leg 
power. 

There is a common agreement in the advocation 
of a wrist snap as the final impetus upon the shot. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Conclusions. Regardless of everything that is 
advocated as correct in developing champion track 
and field athletes, one important thing must first 
be considered. These methods are artificial adapta- 
tions to a human mechanism. The greatest track 
coach in the world would be a failure if he did 
not have certain definite qualifications already 
present in the boys he works with. Some individ- 
uals are inherently capable of great feats even 
though their style be absolutely unorthodox. Others 
could work forever, under the best possible condi- 
tions and with the most scientifically correct 
method, and still not be able to accomplish any- 
thing. Natural ability should be given its just due. 


There must be merits in the methods advocated 
by every coach since they are not merely ideas but 
tried schemes. 

From the findings, the investigator feels safe in 
saying that the method used successfully by one 
performer, even though he may be a champion, 
may not be the best method to use on another 
performer. 


Recommendations. ‘The following recommenda- 
tions are offered as a result of the findings of this 
investigation: 


1. That at the present time there is no single 
track technique or method that can be proposed 
as being the most efficient in developing cham- 
pions. 

2. That track coaches be open-minded enough 
to recognize the possibilities of other methods be- 
side their own so that further progress can be 
made. 

3. That graduate students in physical educa- 
tion be encouraged to make experiments. 

4. That more scientific research studies be made 
with laboratory equipment. 


- 


5. That motion picture studies be encouraged. 


we NS Ww 


CO-PARTICIPATION IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 


KARL W. BOOKWALTER, Ed. D. 
Indiana University 


With the Cooperation of 


FRANK S. STAFFORD, M. S. 
Assistant Chief, Bureau of Health and Physical Education 
Indiana State Board of Health 


This study is a result of a preliminary survey of 
the literature since 1930! and a questionnaire dis- 
tributed through the cooperation of Frank S. Staf- 
ford of the Indiana State Bureau of Health and 
Physical Education. (Also published in the Decem- 
ber issue of the “Physical Educator.”) The ma- 
terial for the questionnaire came out of the survey 
of the literature and since only two persons? re- 
sponded to the appeal in the “Physical Educator”’ 
the facts to follow are solely from the responses 
sent to the Indiana Bureau of Health and Physical 
Education. This report is made in the “Physical 
Educator” in keeping with the policy of this pub- 


1 College Physical Education Association, Proceedings. 
Dec., 1940. “The Coeducational and Corecreational Use 
of Physical Education Activities,” Karl W. Bookwalter. 
Pp. 62-68. 


2 A questionnaire published in the “Physical Educator,” 
Dec., 1940. Pp. 93-96. 


lication to make available the results of its co- 
operative research projects. 

Cooperators were 136 in number, 88% male and 
12% female. Degrees held by them were 60% 
bachelors and 39% masters. Sixty percent (60%) 
of these persons were from public schools of under 
500 enrollment. Outstandingly they were of the 
opinion (94%) that co-activities should be jointly 
sponsored and supervised by the men’s and women’s 
departments. 

Of seven titles commonly revealed in the litera- 
ture and listed in the questionnaire, ‘““Coeducational 
Physical Education” was preferred to “Mixed 
Physical Education,” the second choice, by more 
than three to two, for service classes. For profes- 
sional training classes the preference was three to 
one over “Coeducation.” In school sponsored mixed 
recreational activities “Corecreation” is preferred 
slightly to “All Student Recreation” and in out-of- 
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school leisure activities the former title is more 
than two to one the preference over the latter title. 
These titles, Coeducational Physical Education and 
Corecreation, respectively, are accordingly recom- 
mended for use in our professional literature and 
discussion. 


TABLE I. PERCENT* OF TOTAL WHO PREFER 
CERTAIN TITLES IN STIPULATED 
SITUATIONS 


In- Profes- Before 
Service sional andAfter Outof 
Titles Classes Classes School School 
All School (or Col- 

lege) Recreation. 5 Sf 11 13 
All Student Recrea- 

TE eee ee tee 5 4.4 34 18.5 
Coeducation _.-__-- il 14.8 4.4 52 
Coeducational Phys- 

ical Education... 35 43.7 11 12.6 
Corecreation ~----- 11 12.6 36.3 41.5 
Mixed Classes----. 16 11 5.2 6 
Mixed Physical 

Pdacation: --....- 20 12 SZ 6.7 





* Some indicated more than one one choice and others 
neglected to indicate their preference. 


In service classes and in professional training 
classes the organizational principles preferred by 
40% or more of the respondees are, in approximate 
rank order: 1. Stress skill activities rather than 
strength activities, 2. Mixed competing units, 3. 
Costs met by the physical education budget, 4. 


TABLE II. UPPER TWENTY-FIVE PREFERRED 


Duties a part of the teacher’s load, 5. Cooperating 
departments preferable to one head, 6. No contact 
activities of combative nature. 

In recreational and leisure time activities the 
following principles, in order, were chosen by more 
than 40% of the respondees: 1. Mixed partici- 
pation should be voluntary (63%), 2. Student par- 
ticipation in organization, 3. Mixed competing units, 
4. Stress skill activities rather than strength activ- 
ities, 5. No contact activities of combative nature, 
6. Use activities taught in class. 

In class work it seemed least desirable that mixed 
participation be voluntary whereas it seemed quite 
evident that the fundamentals should not be taught 
to separate groups in the recreative programs. 

The literature survey revealed 95 activities more 
or less wisely chosen for co-recreational or co- 


educational use. These activities were listed alpha- : 


betically in the questionnaire and opportunity was 
given for the indication of grade preference with 
additional indication as to high preference, satis- 
factory choice, or unsatisfactory choice for a given 
grade. 

Table II lists the twenty-five preferred coeduca- 
tional physical education activities in each of the 
three upper institutional levels. From this table it 
can be seen that volleyball, ping pong, horseshoes, 
checkers, roller skating, shuffleboard, aerial darts, 
deck tennis, and social games are varyingly in the 
upper twenty-five preferred activities in all three 
levels roughly in the order listed here. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 


CO-RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES IN RANK ORDER BY INSTITUTIONAL LEVELS 








Junior High 


Senior -High 


College 











Rank Score Score Score Rank 
lO Wipter pall 6 fossa eee Wollevhiall! scaiei ssc e22-255 GRINS ok oe 1 
S Pigeon 223 210 Ringeeine <2 66 os. oe 232 WoueGbal 22.0 cccesens gee 2 
3 Basketball Types ....._-..- 201 Core | i eee ae ane 201 Pine POne. 5 219 3 
| ee ee eae 189 Basketball Types .....---- 181 PEONORY: - soso eke 210 4 
5 <|) MUO RGDEN oo 28 = oe 127 (REE one meee enpeeare at 120 MORRIE Soe canes = ek 198 5 
Gi AUS eo eet ce 111 PIGESPSNNeS:, .cxcxcoSeesse 119 ii CES% cl i) Seen 182 6 
eS ear 107 GyMpASIGs 2s Ls 111 Ballroom Dancing ~------- 179 7 
i BRS eens ee 97 Shimevoard =.....=...-.- 108 OMNOINe ee oS 175 8 
SSR On ee ee ee 96 Social Dancing ----------- 104 Le Ee ESE See eet eee 170 9 
RY) ACS: ee et 85 PAIS foo beet ceo atolas 102 Haaminton ..----u---2c2 166 10 
li Jaumping Rope ._...=-....- 85 Bacminton:.<2-.- 25-3 101 octal ‘Daneing ....<-s=.<. 166 11 
he. \smersesnnes 52sec = Te 84 Roller Skating ........=.. 97 LS ee ee eee eee 162 12 
13 Roller Skating .......-.=-- 83 SWHMMINE: 2coc5cescecooes 94 Polk Danting ..........< 161 13 
14 ShouMeboard ............. 81 REMY S a 94 ROOINE <= oe ea 152 14 
5° "Paddle Tenis = .2.222..- 79 Paudie: Peniis: ...---2.22: 93 Aerial Darts ........<.<-< 151 15 
 <Aermat Marts, =. --.2--.-- 74 Cd saa eee 87 Se 137 16 
iY FERCRDRNE So oe eee 71 KGRARONS = co a Secee oes 84 Deck Penns a..—--.22-.25 136 17 
iS Weer Penns 2 a 70 Be at 83 PIECES a ee 134 18 
1D) Swen .2...22.02—.2=- 70 Polo Wancing: «.-2--.2-s2- 80 Siatmne (lee) contol 134 19 
re oe | a 66 Matching 2 ef 79 Driving. (golf) 2.2.2... 132 20 
Bh RIED «en 65 Social isGames: 2 2.225-<.225 79 WORE se ae 128 2 
Bo. \CPONIDD) aoa es 63 ABMALIDATtS: <<2.cs2s22-25 73 SocialiGames .-.2.<222.. 118 22 
Be. WANES ope pees 63 BOWS os conn et ie 70 hapobancme: 2< =< 2-.5.=2 117 23 
Be CRTIDER opie Le Ok eae As 62 ee eee 69 ORGCR ENS 8228 2. ee 116 24 
25. “Pable Games: 2.252255. a 61 Ballroom Dancing ~------- 65 Roller Skating. <....-..... 114 25 
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Basketball types, relays, and rope jumping drop 
in preference until they are found in the twenty- 
five least preferred college activities (Table III). 
Other activities which merely drop out of the pre- 
ferred list in the college level are: softball, dodge- 
ball, gymnastics, marching, parties, paddle tennis, 
and kickball. 


The reverse trend of increasing interest is shown 
especially by tennis, which rises from twenty-third 
place in the junior high school to first place in 
college, and by swimming which rises from nine- 
teenth to eighth place. Bowling rises from the 
twenty-third /east preferred activity in the junior 
high school to the fifth of the preferred twenty-five 
activities in college. Social dancing and archery 
also rise to high preference in the college level. 


TABLE III. LOWEST TWENTY-FIVE LEAST 
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The ranks in tables II and III were determined 
by giving a highly satisfactory indication one and 
one-half points, a satisfactory vote one point, and 
by subtracting one point when an activity was rated 
as unsatisfactory for a grade. Preference could not 
be reliably determined for each grade, accordingly 
votes were considered as for the school level. 

Table III lists in order of descending desirability 
the 25 least preferred activities for each of the 
three institutional levels. Keeping in mind the 
fact that these activities were chosen from a list 
of 95 and were weighted in light of their degree 
of desirability it would seem that the list would be 
highly indicative of activities mot to choose for 
the respective school levels. Additional activities 
can be found in the questionnaire mentioned above. 


PREFERRED CO-EDUCATIONAL PHYSICAL EDU- 


CATION AND CO-RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES IN DESCENDING ORDER BY 





INSTITUTIONAL LEVELS 





Junior High 




















Senior High College 
Rank Activity Score Activity Score Activity Score Rank 
25 DMPA oo ee ow eeeees 11 2 | i ae cee 14 Wositth: nc. es 33 25 
24 | ST ean ene eee ee ne ee 10 INGUIN a ee 14 MNO occa cate es 30 424 
23 eee 10 Paddle Handball ......_.- 14 Ce one Tg 27 23 
22 Drive (Goll) <s4.--=-.. 9 Cleen GOlt a.20-8 ce 12 3 ees ee a 27 22 
21 OC. oe eee eee 9 Gate a5 soc ccsS coon 11 stow, Gatles. oa 26 = 21 
20 Weatenine <<... = .0c2ns- 9 ROMAN ris cea 11 ees 18 20 
19 EO ao 8 [30 || epee 11 VC) aaa eek 18 19 
18 OC) o> 2 a 6 Nine: Cogrt Bi. 225222252. 11 Paddle Handball __--____- 14 18 
17 Snowshoeing -—..........- 6 eS ects 10 Cometh = 2.262528, dé lee 17 
16 Ballroom Dancing ~------- 5 GAMAMUGN ses.226-55.25- 9 eee eee henner ee 12 16 
15 CCl as nr 3 Coon eee ee 9 Sidewalk Handball ~__-_- 9 15 
14 gS aaa 3 IG MENON oa ee 9 RONSON oie 5s 9 14 
13 Pig-in-the-nolé ......-..=- 3 0 Ce ere aS ee 8 Captain Basketball ~_--___ 3 13 
12 Sire oe 3 ING WEQNNDY 22 7 Re een 2 12 
11 Cast Games: ..-....-..... F cee 6 eT ee ee ee eee 0 11 
10 Cauehale 342.052. eeseukn 2 Srlowshoewg: ~......22... 6 oe ea ne eee 0 10 
9 Modern Dancing ~-------- 2 LE Se a ern par 6 DUNG Sot crn ors oe 0 9 
8 Li eae eee en 0 i) a ne eee 5 [i172 || San rears -6 8 
7 [50S ee eee 0 20 | eee 3 BOS a eee ~9 7 
6 WGNEE See 0 CONN ioc s cuca 3 a en anes -9 6 
5 MINS cnet Geb mnaem 0 OCG) sce 8 oa oo ae 0 Pig-in-the-hole _.....--__- ~9 5 
4 AS) CL Be seep eae ee 0 BROMUGATOY pe eo 0 Nine Court Baseball______ -14 4 
2 1 Ot 00 ee se ae -5 BION 32 orga ce 0 NGWONMBD) 0555-2 8 -18 3 
2 BME eee oe eas —6 Pig-in-the-hole -_--------- -3 Duck on the Rock--_---_- -27 2 
1 RING, joe res oie -9 1 


Duck on the Rock___-____ -11 





Jumping Rope __--------- -39 


| 
| 
| 





The questionnaire gave opportunity for the evalu- 
ation of possible advantages or objectives for co- 
activity in stipulated situations. From Table IV 


it can be seen that improved sportsmanship ranks 
first and second in junior and senior high schools 
respectively but ranks much lower in college. Social 
courtesies and manners rank next in the two lower 
school levels but are low in college expectancy. Also 
the learning of mew and varied activities can best 


be attained in the junior high school and is much 
less likely in senior high school and college accord- 
ing to these findings. 

The next group of expected objectives are rela- 
tively low in the lower school levels but become in- 
creasingly important toward the college level. The 
furtherance of worthy use of leisure time rises irom 
tenth place in the junior high school to eighth and 
first places in the high school and college respec- 
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tively. Similarly, companionship with the opposite 
sex rises from eighteenth place in the junior high 
school to fourth and second places and mixing of 
sexes in recreational activity rises from twentieth 
place to eleventh and fifth places in the successive 
school levels. Better understanding of the opposite 
sex is markedly an outcome for the college level. 


TABLE IV. 
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Developing student leadership and providing 
wholesome and inexpensive social recreation both © 
rank three and one half in junior high school and 
college levels, but drop materially in expectancy 
in the senior high school. Improved poise and self- 
confidence is rather consistently in high place in all 
levels. 


ADVANTAGES OF CORECREATIONAL AND COEDUCATIONAL PHYSICAL EDUCA- 


TION ACTIVITIES WITH RANK OF PREFERENCE IN SCHOOL LEVELS 





Activities 





Junior High Senior High College 





Rank No. Rank No. Rank No. 





Sportsmanship Improved 

Social Courtesies and Manners Taught 
Wholesome and Inexpensive Social Recreation 
Student Leadership Developed 

New and More Varied Activities Learned 
Interest in Activities Increased 

School Social Affairs Improved 

Poise and Self-Confidence Improved 
Normal Desire to Play Together Met 
Worthy Use of Leisure Furthered 

Respect for Officiating Improved 

Vital Part of School Life Provided 

Ease of Adjustment in Mixed Groups__-.-------------- 
Personal Appearance Improved 

Sex Consciousness Minimized 

Broader Learnings Result 

Self Expression Increased 

Companionship with Opposite Sex__------------------- 
Mixing of Sexes in Recreational Activity 
Understanding of Opposite Sex Bettered 
Appreciation of Sports Enhanced 





91 
86 


93 
92 
81 
87 


78 


SES 


ELRAENSPKOSSLE 





The financing of coeducational activities in class 
time should be equally shared by the men’s and 
women’s departments for the service program and 
for the professional training courses. This was the 
outstanding opinion of the respondees. For school 
sponsored corecreation the program should be 
financed: by the men’s and women’s departments 
jointly, from the intramural athletics funds, from 
general student activity fees, and from funds raised 
by school functions. These sources are in order of 
preference, however the opinions were about equally 
divided (26% to 20%). For out of school co- 
recreation or leisure time programs the funds should 
come from the following sources primarily: dues 
from recreation or sports clubs, general student 
activity fees, and funds raised by school functions, 
according to this study. 

The more serious problems arising in co-activity 
programs are apparently: complication of admin- 


istration of classes, men’s classes poorly organized, | 
activities not suited to co-participation, parental | 
objections to co-participation, and the matter of 
appropriate costume. An appreciable number vol-~ 
unteered that equipment is inadequate. It is quite | 
likely that had this problem been listed with the™ 
others it would have had a high frequency. 
“ The least difficult problems apparently are: diffi- 
culty of taking roll, competition too keen, too many 
idle, and prevalence of discourtesies. 

In tabulating the results it was found that (1) } 
there were inadequacies in the questionnaire, (2) 
there is much sheer guess-work due to unfamiliarity 
with the movement, (3) that many returned the? 
questionnaire with only the remark that they7 
were not organizing co-activity programs, and (4) 7 
an appreciable number were opposed to coeduca- 7 
tional physical education and co-recreation. 
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tively. Similarly, companionship with the opposite 
sex rises from eighteenth place in the junior high 
school to fourth and second places and mixing of 
sexes in recreational activity rises from twentieth 
place to eleventh and fifth places in the successive 
school levels. Better understanding of the opposite 
sex is markedly an outcome for the college level. 


Developing student leadership and_ providing 
wholesome and inexpensive social recreation both 
rank three and one half in junior high school and 
college levels, but drop materially in expectancy 
in the senior high school. /mproved poise and self- 
confidence is rather consistently in high place in all 
levels. 


TABLE IV. ADVANTAGES OF CORECREATIONAL AND COEDUCATIONAL PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION ACTIVITIES WITH RANK OF PREFERENCE IN SCHOOL LEVELS 














Junior High Senior High College 

Activities Rank No. Rank No. Rank No. 
ents NNIeNID SMNOUER joo. oo eee ecan a 1 91 2 93 13 78 
Social Courtesies and Manners Taught_--------------- 2 86 3 92 15 74 
Wholesome and Inexpensive Social Recreation_-----~--- 3yY% 84 13 81 3% 86 
Student Leadership Developed._.............--...-..- 3% 84 7 87 3Y% 86 
New and More Varied Activities Learned_-_------------ 5 77 14 90 11 80 
Interest: in Activities Increased__.........--=...-.....- 6 76 16 80 13 78 
School Social: Affairs Improved.._..-.......-.....=.. 7Y 73 6 87 22 56 
Poise and Self-Confidence Improved_--_-------------- 7% 73 9 84 7 82 
Normal Desire to Play Together Met----------------- 9 72 5 89 8Y 80 
Worthy Use of Leisure Furthered._._.______--.-....._. 10 70 8 86 1 90 
Respect tor Oniciating : Improved... ==... =.=... 11 69 10 83 21 64 
Vital Part of School Exfe Provided... .=....-.<....-.- 12 68 iZ 82 10 80 
Ease of Adjustment in Mixed Groups__--------------- 13% 66 1 94 8% 80 
Personal Appearance Improved______.----------------- 13% 66 20 68 20 62 
Sex ‘Goensciousness: Minimized_.......=....-..-~....=_- 15 65 17 78 16 74 
POUIICE TIGA NES TROON oi ene dmeieae 16 64 21 65 13 78 
Selt Mawression Inereaseds_  -  nee 17 63 19 77 17 72 
Companionship with Opposite Sex__------------------- 18 57 4 90 2 86 
Mixing of Sexes in Recreational Activity------------_- 19 oh 11 82 5 85 
Understanding of Opposite Sex Bettered__----------_- 20 51 18 78 6 84 





Appreciation of Sports Enhanced ee 











The financing of coeducational activities in class 
time should be equally shared by the men’s and 
women’s departments for the service program and 
for the professional training courses. This was the 
outstanding opinion of the respondees. For school 
sponsored corecreation the program should be 
financed: by the men’s and women’s departments 
jointly, from the intramural athletics funds, from 
general student activity fees, and from funds raised 
by school functions. These sources are in order of 
preference, however the opinions were about equally 
divided (26% to 20%). For out of school co- 
recreation or leisure time programs the funds should 
come from the following sources primarily: dues 
from recreation or sports clubs, general student 
activity fees, and funds raised by school functions, 
according to this study. 

The more serious problems arising in co-activity 
programs are apparently: complication of admin- 


istration of classes, men’s classes poorly organized, 
activities not suited to co-participation, parental 
objections to co-participation, and the matter of 
appropriate costume. An appreciable number vol- 
unteered that equipment is inadequate. It is quite 
likely that had this problem been listed with the 
others it would have had a high frequency. 

The least difficult problems apparently are: diffi- 
culty of taking roll, competition too keen, too many 
idle, and prevalence of discourtesies. 

In tabulating the results it was found that (1) 
there were inadequacies in the questionnaire, (2) 
there is much sheer guess-work due to unfamiliarity 
with the movement, (3) that many returned the 
questionnaire with only the remark that they 
were not organizing co-activity programs, and (4) 
an appreciable number were opposed to coeduca- 
tional physical education and co-recreation. 
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